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ANoates. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SILENCE 

How is it that our great dramatist never once 
makes even the slightest allusion to smoking? 
Who can suggest a reason ? 

I first asked this question some years ago in a 
laborious but very inadequate antiquarian work of 
mine (Shakespeare's England, 2 vols. Longman, 
1856), and from that time unto this season I have 
never found anybody, gentle or simple, who could 
give me even the faintest reason for such silence. 
Our great poet knew the human heart too well, 
and kept too steadily in view the universal nature 
of man to be afraid of painting the external trap- 
pings, and ephemeral customs of his own time. 
Does he not delight to moralize on false hair, 
masks, rapiers, pomanders, perfumes, dice, bowls, 
fardingales, &c.? Did he not sketch for us, with en- 
joyment and with satire, too, the fantastic fops, the 
pompous stewards, the mischievous pages, the quar- 
relsome revellers, the testy gaolers, the rhapsodizing 
lovers, the sly cheats, and the ruffling courtiers 
that filled the streets of Elizabethan London, per- 
sons who could have been found nowhere else, 
nor in any other age? No onecan dispute that he 
drew the life that he saw moving around him. He 
sketched these creatures because they were before 
his eyes, and were his enemies or his associates : 
they live still because their creator's genius was 


ABOUT SMOKING. 


the Elizabethan times as handed down in old 
plays. 

If Shakespeare’s contemporaries were silent 
about the then new fashion of smoking, we should 
not so much wonder at Shakespeare's taciturnity. 
But Decker’s and Ben Jonson's works abound in 
allusions to tobacco, its uses and abuses. The 
humourist and satirist lost no opportunity of de- 
riding the new fashion and its followers. The 
tobacco merchant was an important person in the 
London of James the First's time—with his Win- 
chester pipes, his maple- cutting-blocks, his juni- 
per wood charcoal fires, and his silver tongs with 
which to hand the hot charcoal to his customers, 
although he was shrewdly suspected of adulterat- 
ing the precious weed with sack lees and oil. It 


| was his custom to wash the tobacco in muscadel 


and grains, and to keep it moist by wrapping it 
in greased leather and oiled rags, or by burying it 
in gravel. The Elizabethan pipes were so small 
that now when they are dug up in Ireland the 
poor call them “ fairy pipes” from their tininess. 
These pipes became known by the nickname of 
“the woodcocks’ heads.” The apothecaries, who 
sold the best tobacco, became masters of the art, 
and received pupils, whom they taught to exhale 


| the smoke in little globes, rings, or the “ Euri- 


pus.” “ The slights” these tricks were chlled. 
Ben Jonson facetiously makes these professors 

boast of being able to take three whiffs, then to 

take horse, and evolve the smoke—one whiff on 


Hounslow, a second at Staines, and a third at 
Bagshot. The ordinary gallant, like Mercutio, 


would smoke while the dinner was serving up. 
Those who were rich and foolish carried with them 
smoking apparatus of gold or silver—tobacco-box, 
snuff-ladle, tongs to take up charcoal, and priming 
irons. There seem, from Decker’s Gulls Horn- 
Book, to have been smoking clubs, or tobacco or- 
dinaries as they were called, where the entire 
talk was of the best shops for buyi ing the Trinidado, 
the Nicotine, the Cane, and the Pudding, whose 


pipe had the best bore, which would turn black est, 


Promethean, and endowed them with immortality. 


Bardolph, Moth, Slender, Abhorson, Don Armado, | dies on its fumes alone. 


and which would break in the browning. 

At the theatres, the rakes and spendthrifts who 
crowded the stage of Shakespeare’s time sat on 
low stools smoking; they sat with their three sorts 
of tobacco beside them, and handed each other 
lights on the points of their swords, sending out 
their pages for more Trinidado if they required 


it. Many gallants “took” their tobacco in the 
lord’s room over the stage, and went out to 


(Saint) Paul’s to spit there privately. Shabby 
sponges and lying adventurers, like Bobadil, 
bragged of the number of packets of “ the most 
divine tobacco ” they had smoked in a week, and 
told enormous lies of living for weeks in the In- 
They swore it was an 
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antidote to all poison ; that it expelled rheums, 
sour humours, and obstructions of all kinds, and 
healed wounds better than St. John's wort. Some 
doctors were of opinion it would heal gout and 
the ague, neutralise the effects of drunkenness, 
and remove weariness and hunger. 

The poor, on the other hand, not disinclined to 
be envious and detracting when judging rich men’s 
actions, laughed at men who made chimneys of 
their throats, or who sealed up their noses with 
snuff. Ben Jonson makes that ie. shrewd, water- 
carrier of his, Cob, rail at the “ roguish tobacco :” 
he would leave the stocks for worse men, and make 
it present whipping for either man or woman who 
dealt with a tobacco-pipe. Trinidado is little 
better than ratsbane or rosaker, he says, and those 
who use it deserve to be stifled with it. It chokes 
men, says the wrathful humorist, and fills them 
with smoke, embers, and soot. “ There were four 
died out of one house last week,” he says, “ with 
taking it; and two more the bell went for yester- 
day. One of them, they say, will never ‘scape it; 
he voided a bushel of soot yesterday upwards and 
downwards.” 

But King James, in his inane Counterblast, is 

_ more violent than even Cob. He calls it “ a vile 
and stinking custom” borrowed from the beastly 
slavish Indians—poor, wild, barbarous men brought 
over from America, and not introduced by any 
worthy, virtuous, or great personage. He argues 
that tobacco is not dry and hot, that its smoke 
is humid, like all other smoke; and is there- 
fore bad for the brain, which is naturally wet and 
cold. He denies that smoking purges the head 
or stomach, and declares that many have smoked 
themselves to death. 

He argues that to use this unsavoury smoke is 
to be guilty of a worse sin than that of drunken- 
ness, and asks how men, who cannot go a day’s 
journey without sending for hot coals to kindle 
their tobacco, can be expected to endure the pri- 
vations of war. 

Lastly, he pleads the expense, some gentlemen 
bestowing three or four hundred a-year upon this 

recious stink. He considers it also an abuse of 
jod’s gifts to pollute the breath, and a cruelty 
for a man to vex his wife, with such “a stink- 
ing torment.” Smoking, the angry and fuming 
king protests, had made our manners as, rude as 
those of the fish-wives of Dieppe. Smokers, tos- 
sing pipes and puffing smoke over the dinner- 
table, forgot all cleanliness and modesty. Men 
now, he says, cannot welcome a friend but straight 
they must be in hand with tobacco. Tle that re- 
fused a pipe in company was accounted peevish 
and unsociable. “ Yea,” says the royal coxcomb 
and pedant, “ the mistress cannot in a more man- 
nerly kind entertain her servant than by giving 
him out of her fair hand a pipe of tobacco.” 


The royal reformer (not the most virtuous or | 
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cleanly of men) closes his denunciations with this 
tremendous broadside of invective : — 

“ Have you not reason, then,” he says, “to be ashamed 
and to forbear this filthy novelty, so basely grounded, so 
foolishly received, and so grossly mistaken in the right use 
thereof? To your abuse thereof sinning against God, 
harming yourself both in person and goods, and taking 
also thereby the notes and marks of vanity upon you by the 
custom thereof, making yourselves to be wondered at by 
all foreign civil nations and by all strangers that come 
among you, and be scorned, and contemned; a custom 
both fulsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the 
brain, dangerous to the lungs, and in the black stinking 
fume thereof nearest resembling the horrible Stigian 
smelle of the pit that is bottomless.” 

Such quotations as these are surely sufficient to 
convince even those comparatively unread in 
Elizabethan literature how much interest the new 
fashion excited in the minds of courtier and dra- 
matist, king and peasant. Why then did Shake- 
speare refrain from any mention of the “ excellent 
Trinidado?”’ I can imagine only two reasons. 

1. Our great poet may have aimed at a certain 
idealism, and have thought the new fashion too 
trivial and ephemeral to deserve notice. 

2. Asa prudent manager and courtier (for did 
he not eulogise Elizabeth extravagantly in Henry 
VIII, and almost fulsomely in Midsummer's 
Night's Dream, and James I. in Macbeth ?), he may 
have thought it unwise to praise a custom detested 
by the king, who once said that if the devil came 
to visit him he could entertain him with nothing 
more suitable than a dish of ling, a loin of pork, 
and a pipe of tobacco afterwards for digestion. I 
hope some of my fellow-readers will supply a 
better solution of my difficulty. 

I hope in the next number of “N. &Q.” to ~_ 
lish a few remarks on Shakespeare’s silence about 
Scotchmen and silver forks; incongruous topics, but 
interesting, because they are not yet threadbare. 

WALTER THORNBURY. 

Fonthill, Wilts. 


PROSPECTUS OF “THE TIMES.” 

“If I desired to leave to remote posterity some me- 
morial of existing British civilisation, I would prefer not 
our docks, not our railroads, not our public buildings, not 
even the palace in which we now hold our sittings—I 
would prefer a file of The Times newspaper.”— Speech of 
Sir E. L. Bulwer. 

The history of Tue Tires newspaper is the 
history of English journalism : which again, is the 
history of our social progress and material de- 
velopment. Our readers therefore will, we are 
sure, peruse with some interest the original Pro- 
spectus; in which the energetic John Walter, to 
whom the newspaper world owes so much, an- 
nounced that, in consequence “of the numerous 
attempts to foist other newspapers in the room of 
the Universal Register,” that paper would, on and 
after the Ist January next [1788], be published 
under the title of The Times. 
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sO FASE 
, 
| READERS or NEWS-PAPERS. 
: HE repeated complaints that have been made by the friends and fupporters 
of the UNIVERSAL REGISTER, fince its firft eftablifhment, of the 
: difficulty of obtaining that Paper from fome of the News-Carriers—the various 
’ attempts to foift other News-papers in its room, and the facility of thofe miftakes 
which have fo frequently occurred under the circumftance of the word Regiffer 
) being annexed to fo many other publications, have determined the Proprietors 
: on the adoption of a meafure, which they conceive will obviate fuch impo- 
. fitions on their friends in future. 
' In this meafure they comply with numerous and refpeétable folicitations ; 
and therefore agree to add a firft Title to the Paper. 
: This is not in the affectation of mere novelty in name; but with a view to 
refcue from the bafe arts of fubterfuge and impofition a News-paper hitherto 
. fupported by a generous and difcerning Public, and amply eftablifhed in general 
4 eftimation, in {pite of the envious efforts of interefted competitors, whofe annual 
y emoluments, it is confeffed, may have felt no inconfiderable diminution from 
. the fuccefs of the Univerfal Regiffer, and the illiberal oppofition of narrow- 
or minded enemies to the infant art of LoGoGrapuy, of which it was the 
‘ first periodical produétion. 
a In order as well to obviate every minute caufe through which the Public may 
be impofed on by the agents of other Prints, as that a Paper, ever devoted to 
- their information and amufement on every fubjeét, ufeful or interefting, may 
at ftand diftinguifhed by a Title, at once more laconic, and comprehenfive of 
its defign, and lefs apt to be miftaken for another; the Public are refpectfully 
, 1 informed, that on and after the 1ft of January next, it will be publifhed 
under the Title of 
1e- 
ot 7+HRE TI Se 3: 
“I ’ 
of 
OR, 
he : 
he 
le- DAILY UNIVERSAL REGISTER. 
re 
o- 
to 
n- The Direétors are aware of the fcope that envy and malevolence will affume 
- for perverfion and mifreprefentation from the Titular change-——Silent con- 
“ass he lee dls nhac Heals amici ac Gale, ce’ 102769 
ind tempt is the only notice fuch attacks can claim, or fhall meet. ; 
ied 
To that Public, with whom merit alone muft form the criterion of their 
deferts, the Direétors will make no promifes of literary miracles ; nor will they, 
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in the fpirit of enthufiafm, affert, that this Baptifmal change is of itfelf to 
work total Regeneration——They have not the prefumption to affert, or 
even intimate, that the Arcana of Courts and Cabinets are thrown open for 
their information, or that they are gifted with the prophetic power of developing 
State events in embryo—they have, however, fources of authentic and early 
information in the political hemifphere, fuperior to any other Print. The in- 
telligence conveyed through the Univerfal Regiffer during the late contefts in 
Holland will, it is prefumed, ftand as an indubitable teftimony of it. 

They have now only to fay, that where their efforts for the public fervice 
will bear extenfion, it fhall be given in the fulleft fcope.—The Paper, with its 
new name, acquires alfo Spenfors of the firft refpe&tability in this country, whe- 
ther as to Fafhionable, Literary, or Commercial information, Its reception 
is now eftablifhed on certain grounds, at all the Coffee-houfes and Taverns 
in London and Weftmiafter, and Correfpondents fixed for its circulation, not 
only in every city and principal town in Great-Britain and Ireland, but alfo 
throughout Europe, and other parts of the world, where the Englifh Language 
is known. 

From thefe premifes, the Conductors will be enabled to prefent to their Rea- 
ders, whether in Fathionable or Commercial Life, an amufing and inftructive 


Companion for the Breakfaft Table—in 


T HE T IM E S&S: 


Of which that Paper fhall ever" ftand 


“ The Abfiraé and brief Chronicle.” 

They prefume it will not be held unimportant by the heads of families to 
declare, that where they cannot improve the morals of the rifing generation, 
they will not vitiate them by the promulgation of any thing offenfive to Deli- 
cacy, or to Virtue. 

To ApveRTIsERS they promife, that punctuality and refpeétful attention, 
which is ever due to the dignity of Trade in a commercial country ; and that 
their favours fhall be difplayed and arranged in a ftile beft calculated to anfwer 
their purpofes, and refcue them from that indifcriminate confufion fo juftly 
complained of in other Papers, 


They are fully aware of the advantages, as well as the indifpenfable neceflity 


of an early publication: and in this point they are, by the expeditious art of 


Logography, peculiarly capacitated to accommodate that Public, from whom it 
is their ambition, as well as intereft, to deferve encouragement and fupport. 
This Paper is printed and publifhed at the Lococraruic PrintinG-Or- 
FICE, Printing- Hou @ Square, Blackfriars, where Orders and Advertifements for 
the Paper are received, and the ftriéteft care obferved that they be faithfully 
attended to.—Advertifements are likewife taken in at Mr. GriveEs’s, Stationer, 
No. 103, the corner of Fountain-court, Strand; and at Mr. WHITEAVE'S, 


Watchmaker, No. 30, oppofite St, Dunfian’s-Church, Fleet-fireet. 
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ince the date, 
the newspaper as — 
happy work! 


“ The folio of four pages, 
Which not even critics criticise, 
none have been greater than the changes in our 
newspaper; and none contributed more to elevate 
the character of the press generally, than John 
Walter and The Times. The folio of many pages 
is now freely criticised; but in all its short com- 
ings we should do well to remember how, in days 
long past, Zhe Times manfully denounced the 
nisdoings of a government, or exposed the in- 
tricacies of a gigantic fraud —and so has won the 
position which it now occupies. A position which 
may be summed up in the fact that, while a man 
may read the Post or the Standard, the Daily 
News or the Telegraph, he must read Tur Tres. 


3 “ DOUGLAS,” ETC. 


+" Mackenzie, in his Life of Home, and 
Dr. Carlyle of Inveresk in his Diary, both men- 
tion that various jeux d'esprit were called forth by 
the publication of Home’s tragedy. Carlyle speaks 
of some of them as “ libellous ballads.” Few if 
any of these ballads are now known to the general 
reader, or even to the literary antiquary. ‘One of 
considerable merit, and unquestionable interest, 
lies before me. It is in the form of a parody on 
the ballad of “Gill Morice,” and is appended to 
the 12mo edition of it, published by R. and A. 
Foulis of Glasgow, a special title-page being pre- 
fixed. I have filled up the ellipses in the proper 
names, corrected obvious misprints, and suppressed 
one note of no interest ; otherwise it is given ver- 
batim. Those who wish for further information 
Imust refer to the two works above-mentioned, 


SATIRE AGAINST HOME’S 


of the Church of Scotland, 1752-66. Edinburgh, 
1840: — 
« Title. 

“The Seven Champions of the Stage ; 
Cill Morice. 
the melancholy Tune of Gill Morice; except the 17th, 
8th, and 19th Stanzas which ought to be sung to the 
merry Tune of the C(ampbell)s are coming, Oho! Printed 
in the year 1757. 


In imitation of 


“ Advertisement. 

“The author of this Imitation hopes for the approba- 
tion of all lovers of polite literature and taste ; 
kept so strictly close to the length, numbers, style and 
manner, and (as much as certain facts and probabilities 
too considerable to be omitted would allow), to the order, 
id the very words of that inestimable ancient Song, 
whic *h inspired the greatest genius that ever appeared in 
the world, with the most perfect work of genius produced 
in any age.” 

“ Dedication. 

“To all the Nurses and Ballad-singers in Scotland this 
tew edition of long forgot Gill Morice is cheerfully dedi- 
tated by the Author. : 





having | 


} 
(reat as have been the changes in England | 
when Cowper happily described | 





and to Morren’s Annals of the General Assembly 


An excellent new old fashion’d song all to | 
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IN IMITATION OF GILL MORICH, 
“ Our reverend bard’s a clerkes son; 
His name has waxed wide ; 
It was nae for his mickle grace 
But for his mickle pride ; 
And for twa tragedies right gay, 
For whilk he far did ride. 


It. 
“ Where will I get an actor gude, 
7 That will win mony a crown, 


And gar my play ay famous be, 
As clapp’d in London Town ? 

And ye maun act my play, Garrick ; 
An ye maun act wi’ pride. 

When other parsons gae on foot 
In my ain coach I'll ride. 

ut 
“Ono! oh no! my Parson dear! 

How can ye bid me this ? 

Your Agis were it acted here, 
Baith great and sma’ waed hiss. 

My bird Garrick, my gude Garrick, 
My dear Garrick, he said, 

How can ye strive against the stream ? 
My Agis s’all be played. 


IV. 
“ But O my Parson dear! (he cried,) 
Your lain ye'll be exposed ? 
Gi’ o’er sic thoughts I waud ye red ; 
lor fear ye be deposed. 
Haste, haste (I say,) gae to the stage, 
And act my play wi’ speed. 
If ye refuse my heart’s desire, 
] rather lourd be dead. 
v. 
“] winna gae your black errand ; 
It waud be to thy cost ; 
Py me if ye will nae be warned 
Ye s’all in it find frost ! 
Your kirk was ay a kirk o’ might 
She ne’er cou’d bide to taunt ; 
As you will see, if on ye gae, 
How sma’ ye hae to vaunt. 
VI. 
«Syne clean red wod away he ran, 
To Shakespear made his mane, 
Sen my first-born is sae despised, 
May I be turned to stane! 
He bent his knee and lightly lap 
Up on his favourite steed ; 
And vexed this proved a gowk’s errand 
Gart baith his sides sair bleed, 


* 


vu. 
“The mettled steed then lap fu’ heigh 
And flang him off his back ; 
Tho light his head, this dolefu’ fa’, 
His colar bane did crack 
Oh! —— only ha’f my pray’r was heard, 
A living man I grane ;+ 
And tho’ I'm faun down to the yird,t 
But haflens am I slane. 





wiies The fervent devout prayer he mi ade at that Poet's 
tomb for petritication, when enrag’d at his disappoint- 
ment, is reckoned by the best critics the most excellent of 


| all his productions. 


+ “*I ama man; a living breathing man.’—See Agis. 
t “See the incomparable Essay on the Laws of Motion, 
by the Hon. H(eur)y H(om)e, Esq., which would na- 
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Vill. 
“ When he came trailing to his manse 
He sent for C(a)r(ly )le dear, 
And C(up)ples too, that they wi’ him, 
Might shed a kindly tear ; 
And when they saw his dreary plight, 
And heard his waefu’ tale,} 
rheir een grew red wi’ water saut, 
Their faces lang and pale. 
Xx. 
* Oft have we by thy table sitten 
And fondly seen thee write, 
Thy Agis for whose shamefu’ death 
We now saut tears maun greet. 
Then up and spak C(a)r(ly)le in rage 
The fire flew frae his ee, 
He’s ta’en the table wi’ his foot,* 
Sae has he wi’ his knee, 
Ze 
“ The China bowl and glasses clear, 
In flinders spread the floor ; 
Help me, my brethren baith, to curse 
Yon proud son of a whore. 
My Johnny break nae thus your heart, 
But cast despair away ; 
Sen Agis maun in silence sleep, 
Gae write another play. 
XL. 
“ Then C(up)ples said wi’ winking ee, 
That may be done e’er lang ; 
And for your plot I waud ye redd + 
Tak’ my auld mammie’s sang, 
A bonny tale it is and sad, 
Of a dear bastard bairn ; 
And how to hide a slip o’ foot 
Frae it fo’k well may learn. 
XII. 
“ Fair fa’ ye, Ge(or)dy, quoth J(oh)n, 
Your counsel slee I’ll take ; 
But married maun Gill’s mother be 
For decency’s sweet sake. 
I'll gar her say she wedded was 
To a son o’ my brain, 
And keep her Lady Barnard still ; 
Syne safe your point we'll gain. 


Xu. 
“ Sae soon’s this pauky play was written, 
And Morice, Douglas nam’d, 
These three for joy aloud did shout, 
Douglas can ne’er be damned. 
The Bard put on his braw brown ¢ suit, 
In whilk he aft had preach’d ; 
Again he left his flock and rede, 
Till he had London reach’d, 


turally occur to the thoughts of his learned friend after 


such a prayer followed by such a fall. 

* “This part of the imitation needs no other apology 
than it’s being supported by that Rev. brother's heroical 
behaviour in the play-house, and his having been often 
in the politest company at R(ou)ts, &c. where he coud 
not fail to learn many phrases, never used by his awk- 
ward old-fashioned brethren. 

+ “The only reason for supposing, that Gill Morice 
was recommended by this Rev. brother is, that he has 
always been admir’d by all his companions, for having an 
inexhaustible fund of wit and humour of that kind. 

t “Brown for a Minister is almost a disguise, like 
woman’s clothes for a layman.” 





XIV. 
* And when he came to Garrick’s door, 
He shook sae sair wi’ pride, 
The porter guess’d he was a Bard 
Had gaen his wits beside, 
He wad nae wait to tell his name, 
But strutted stately ben ; 
Hail! hail! my gentle Garrick, hail ! 
Your parson comes agen ; 
xyV. 
“ And here it is, a braw new play, 
The best that ere was wrote ; 
My ain head’s wark, a’ but saft bits 
By my friend * ot. 
When Garrick had a’ Douglas read, 
He glowr’d wi’ baith his een, 
And stamping wi’ his foot, he ery’d, 
Sic d——d stuff ne’er was seen. 
XVI. 
“ Sic solemn lang prayers on the stage,+ 
Waud gar a Christian grue ; 
Mix’d wi’ sic oaths and dev’lish rants 
As troopers never knew ; 
Your Wylie Heroine’s auld disgrace, 
Thro’ the thin veil is seen ; 
And for the killing twa poor rogues, 
Nane hero e’er has been. 


XVII. 
“ Then up and spake a wylie man, 
tight proud o’ might was he, 
If this be come frae a Scots priest, 
Its dear welcome to me. 
I set a Quixote on a seat, 
And there I keep him still, 
And this d—d play s’all acted be 
At Enbrugh when I will. 


xvii. 
“Cheer up, young Parson; wi’ this line 
Down to my agent gae ; 
A greater thrang than e’er was seen, 
He’ll gar greet at your play. 
‘The Parson bent his back and thanks 
Gave to the noble (Duke), 
And wi’ light purse, but lighter heart, 
His hameward journey took. 
XIX. 
“ Hark ! C(a)r(ly)le, C(up)ples, a’ my friends ; 
Braw news I now can tell ; 
(Argyle) my Douglas will protect, 
Let Garrick gae to hell. 
You C(a)r(ly)le, write an epilogue, 
A prologue sine will [ ; 
We'll bauldly to the play-house gae § 
And a’ our kirk defy. 
* I cannot fill up this hiatus.—J.D 
+ “It must here be observed that this Tragedy was cor- 
rected between the time of Mr. Garrick’s seeing it and its 
being acted the first night at Edinburgh ; and more cor- 
rected the second day, and very much altered after it had 
been seven times acted; tho’ it had been celebrated by 
the poet or one of his intimate friends, in the newspapers, 
as the most perfect work of genius produced in any age. 
t “ As the imitator did not see this play acted more than 
once, and was at a too great distance from the stage to hear 
every word, perhaps the hero killed but one. : 
§ “The humour of imitation is grown so strong, that 


, the very cream of the Tragedy cannot escape it : — 
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Xx. 
“ Our friends warde us to bide at hame, 
And nae offence to gi ; 
But a’ that they can say or do, 
Forbidden we winna be. 
I’ the gude green room he first saw Ward, 
Plaiting her nut-brown hair ; 
O save my darling, and I'll ay 
Remember you in pray’r. 
XXI. 
“ Far better I loo that bonny face, 
But and that nut-brown hair, 
Than a’ my brethren in the land, 
As they preach here and there. 
And syne he kissed her rosie cheek,* 
And syne her cherry lip ; 
I’m o’ my Douglas just as fou 
As o’ the stane the hip. 
XXII. 
“I got him in my mother’s house,+ 
Wi’ mickle sin and shame ; 
Baith him and Agis Garrick damn’d, 
And if Ward join to blame, 
To me nae after day nor night 
Will e’er prove saft or kind ; 
I'll fill the air wi’ heavy sighs, 
And greet till I am blind. 
XXIII. 
“T never had a priest till now, 
Here kneeling at my feet ;{ 
*T were pity o’ my tender heart, 
Sic a sweet youth s’ou’d greet. 
With waefu’ wae I hear your plaint, 
Sair, sair, I curse the deed 
That ever Garrick’s cruel scorn, 
Sae lang your heart gar'd bleed. 
XXIV. 
“ There’s nae help for poor Agis now, 
He’s bury’d been sae lang ; 
Nor can we lay his angry ghaist, 
That scheech’s in mony a sang, 
But for the bonny bastard lad 
Be in nae fear nor pain ; 
For him I will do mickle mair 
Than for ane o’ my ain. 
“ FINIS.” 


“ As looks our Bard, so look his six brave brothers, 

Array’d in nature’s pride, their mien, their speech, 

Are frankly foolish ; and can ne’er deceive 

Those fools who think priests should seem always wise. 

And Morice matching their most mighty minds, 

Up rose these Heroes ; on their warlike eyes 

Sat bold defiance ; on their hostile march 

Keen arrows followed ; as the thunder-bolt 

Pursues the flash. 

* “Tt was impossible to forbear imitating the most af- 
fecting lines in the old Ballad ; and there can be no in- 
decorum in supposing a few chaste endearments between 
the anxious young poet and the handsome actress on 
whom his future fame and wealth entirely depended. 

+ “ The changing father’s house into mother’s house is 
purely metaphorical ; and signifies only his conceiving 
and bringing forth his two illegitimate plays, while a 
minister in his mother church. 

} “There can be no impropriety in supposing that the 
bard presented his supplications in that posture so familiar 
to stage players, and to the imagination of dramatic 

3.” 





Can any reader of “N. & Q.,” supply informa- 
tion regarding the authorship of this parody ? 
J. D. 


Edinburgh. 


IMPORTANT BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ANNOUNCE- 
MENT. 

The Editor of “N. & Q.” is so kind as to 
allow me to make public in the most appro- 
priate quarter my design of bringing out imme- 
diately, in monthly parts, a work upon which I 
have been engaged for several years. The title 
proposed to be given to this book is, “ A Hand- 
book to the Early Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic 
Literature of England and Scotland, from the In- 
vention of Printing to 1660.” 

Such a project as the present one will neces- 
sarily, in its execution, go in a certain measure 
over ground which has been occupied already by 
other labourers in a similar field; but the field 
is one which has been cultivated in such a manner 
as to afford rich material for new workers. 

Our early literature has very numerous admirers 
both in the Old World and in the New. It is to 
these that I appeal for encouragement and support, 
and I do so with confidence. 

One branch of early English literature which, 
in existing works of reference has been very su- 
perficially treated, will receive peculiar attention, 
and a new prominence to which I think it fairly 
entitled. I refer to our Popular Literature in the 
strict sense of that term, and to our Folk Lore, 
which are bound together by very intimate ties. 
I shall not scruple to give a large space to Tom 
Tums and Rostn Gooprettow ; for my purposes, 
these two heroes are worth more than a cartload 
of tracts political and polemical. I purpose to 
enter at large into the bibliographical history of 
all our Romances of chivalry, all our Jest-Books, 
all our Drolleries, and all our old story-books. 

The light and perishable effusions of past cen- 
turies will have a higher fascination for me than 
the gravest discourses of my most erudite and 
accomplished countrymen—for this once. I shall 
do more honour to Jack of Newbury and Tom 
Long the Carrier, and Captain Hind, the Great 
Robber of England, than to king, duke, or prelate. 
I, too, shall be drawn away from Bishop Latimer 
to Robin Hood. 

In,my pages will be gathered together and 
embodied (in a few words) all the latest discoveries 
in bibliography, and an examination of the con- 
tents will, it is hoped, justify completely the un- 
dertaking. 

I purpose to furnish in the case of all rare im- 
portant volumes the imprint, and a collation, with 
a note of the public repositories in which they are 
to be found. 

Further, to supply what, I think it will be 
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granted readily, has been hitherto a want—a ca- | 1. Charter by Richard Cumyn, with consent of 
talogue, as perfect as possible, of the works of | Hestild his wife, to the church of the Holy Cross 
William Elderton, Thomas Deloney, Richard John- | of Edinburgh, in perpetual alms, of the land of 
son, Martin Parker, Richard Tarlton, Laurence | Slipperfield. Date about 1170. 


Price, George Gascoigne, George Whetstone, John | 2. Translation of the foregoing charter, appar- 
Taylor the water poet, and Andrew Borde. | ently made prior to the year 1600. 
Surprising as it may appear at first sight, such 3. Charter by William, King of Scots, to the 


a task has never down to this time been efficiently | church of the Holy Cross of Edinburgh, in per- 
performed ; and the Hand-book will also com- —_— alms, of the land (of Slipperfield) which 
prise, among others, new and thoroughly-revised | Richard Cumyn, with consent of Hestild his wife, 
articles under the following heads: — formerly doted to the said church, saving the 

“ Shakespeare,” “ Drayton,” “Daniel,” “Bar- | service to be performed therefore to the king and 
tholomew Fair,” “Fairy Tales,” “Breton,” “ Row- | his successors. Witnesses: Walter de Bidon, 
lands,” “Lodge,” “Greene,” “Jenner (T.),” | Chancellor; Richard de Moreville, Constable ; 
“Laud,” “Adam Bell,” “Ballads,” “News,” | Walter Oliphard, Walter and Robert de Berkley, 
“« Earthquakes,” “Wonders,” “Fires,” “Gesta | John of Lundin, and Robert Boswell. Dated at 
Romanorum.” | Jedburgh, before 1179. 

Hundreds of fugitive pieces, broadsides, and 4. Charter by David de Lindsay to the church 
ballads will be indexed for the first time, either of the Holy Cross of Edinburgh, in perpetual 
under general heads, or under the author's name, | alms, of the lands of Slippertield, lying and 
where his name is known, and important additions | bounded as in the charter granted to the said 
will be so made in very numerous instances to | church by Richard Cumyn. Date about 1244. 


the list of a man’s writings. I may adduce, for The monks of Holyrood remained possessors ot 
example, Srr Francts Worttey, THomas De- | this Slipperfield property for nearly four hundred 
LONEY, and Martin PARKER. years; when, in the year 1560, considering it no 


Here and there, rather than break abruptly an | doubt admirable to exchange land for gold, they 
useful chronological series, I have allowed myself | disposed of the same to “John Pennycuik, elder 
to carry it down a little beyond the Restoration. | and younger of that ilk,” by a precept executed 
Such has been the case with the articles upon the | in their name by Robert, Commendator of the 
Drolleries, Bartholomew Fair, and Ballads; and, | church of Holyrood. I have the original of this 
as far as the last was concerned, it seemed to me | precept. It is dated at Holyrood, August 16, 
that such a course was warranted by the familiar | 1560; and signed, “ Robertus Comendatarius 
fact, that of this particular kind of literature a | Sancte Crucis.” 





vast ng ea survives only in reimpressions, I enclose a copy of No. 2, the translation of 
bearing date long after the period of original pub- | Richard Cumyn’s charter. The original charter 
lication. itself is beautifully engrossed on a parchment 


I shall receive with gratitude any particulars | nine inches long, by six broad, now dark and 
of undescribed editions or of unique books coming | discoloured with age; but the writing as sharp 
within the category to which I have limited my- | and legible, and the ink as black after seven 
self, W. Carew Haztirt. | centuries, as if it had been penned yesterday. 

5 i ? censine s,s ’ . 9 

55, Addison Road, Kensington, “ The expossition of ane Charter given by Richard 

Cumi he Cl od I 

| ‘uming to the Channons serving God at the 
EARLY SCOTTISH CHARTERS Kirk of Halirudhous, in Ed*. 
. . ee ee | Richart Cuming, to all the sones of the halie mother 

I have in my possession a considerable number | kirk helth, Be it knowen als weill to y" y's to come as 
ot ancient writings, consisting of various charters them y* present me wt assent and counssall of Hesteild, 
and title deeds appertaining to certain lands in | ™y Wyffe, and of my airs, to have given and be this present 
the county of Peebles, in Scotland, which were — a tg and to the kirk of gon pee 
- | le eroce nan » channons serving £ 
formerly held by my progenitors. In the year | °t in ite and im 2 Soe Fy ongeed ¢ King 

ors r ihe oss oe! ee A y, ii n erpetuall es fi he saule of ing 
1636 the ir owner was my lineal ancestor, James | Dauid and Earle Henrie, king Malcome, and for the 
Russell of Kingside, who appears to have be- | saftie of king Williame and Dauid his brother, and for 
stowed them on Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh: as | ™y awa saiftie and my wyffs, and my airs and all my 
by a charter, dated October 12, 1646, he grants to | eieemaah and — 2 on , the — — the heid of 

: i  Citien _ | kingfettburne as it falls doun in lyn, and as lyn goes 
-h a — vr in — nt only, : the lands doun to biggerford, and so by the great way to the next 
“4 nee baie Gs ~— rfiel ’ to be holden of the | torrent neir a croce, and as yt torrent runs in pollinterf, 
a ost, bailies, ministers, and council of Edin- | and as pollinterf goes down to the great mos, and so be 
burgh, as trustees and governors of Heriot’s Hos- | the great mos to Alrieburn, and as alrieburn goes upe to 
pital.” Some of these documents are of great | Wet mendik and sud to the places of Old Scares or Sklin- 


antiquity, and no small interest. I append the | pollinterf, and sud to the heid of kingsettburne. And I 


description of a few of the earlier of them : — | ordain also yt my foirs’d channons sall have the s’ds lands 


| ders, and so to the Calk stone, and sud to the heid of 
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be the foirsaid merches, and poses y™ wt libertie to big 
ane milne, with the rest and haill liberties q’lk any almes 
had in the kingdome of Scotland, and sud yt I and my 
airs makes frie the s’ds lands and the foirs’ds channons of 
all service and customes ather to or sellfs or the king 
and his bailzies, and we doted frie of all service or ex- 
actiouns secular so far as perteins to so much Land, be- 
ffoir thir witness, Rodberte, sone of . .. . David, 
priest of Linlithgow; Rot, chaplen ; Odinell and Simon, 
my sones ; Henri Rewell Laurence, clerk ; Roger, person 
of Rule; Heldric, stewart of Lintoun, and oy™, Ry* 
manie men of good fame.” 


Lord Lindsay, in his Lives of the Lindsays 
(vol. i. p. 25), in reference to this very charter, 
mentions that — 


“ Hestild, the wife of Richard Cumyn, was daughter 
and heiress of Gothrick, or Uchtred, son and heir of 
Donaldbane, King of Scots, son of Duncan, King of Scots ; 
and appears as the wife successively of Richard Cumyn, 
e. 1152—1159, and of Malcom, Earl of Athol, c. 1178— 
1186.” 


| dinum, et ceteris libertatis uniuersis quas aliqua elemosina 


melius habet in Regno Scocie. Et ita quod ego, et heredes 


| mei, terram prenominatam, et Canonicos prefatos, erga 


nos de omni seruicio et consuetudine quietos et liberos 
clamauimus, et erga dominum Regem et Balliuos eius, de 
omni seruicio et seculari exaccione ad tantum terre per- 
tinenti adquietabimus. Sicut in cartis Ricardi Cumin et 
Willelmi Cumin filii sui continetur. 

“ Hiis testibus,—Waltero de Kungelton, Johanne et 
Rolando, militibus, Radulpho et Roberto capellanis, Jo- 
hanne Albo, Rodulfo de Ribester, Olivera Senescallo, et 


| multis aliis, 


(Dorso) “ Donacio de Sle pfeld.” 
The question naturally occurs, why was it ne- 


cessary for David de Lindsay to coniirm Richard 


| Cumyn’s charter by a separate charter of his own, 


after confirmation had already, as we see, been 
made by King William the feudal lord, or over- 


| superior? This is a problem for the solution of 


This Richard Cumyn was great grandfather of | 


the Red Cumyn of Badenoch, the rival claimant | 


with Robert Bruce to the Scottish crown, and 
who was killed by him in the church at Dumfries. 


which I should be much indebted to any of your 
correspondents, who may be more conversant with 
such matters than I am. 

I may mention, in conclusion, that the exist- 


| ence of these records has only very recently come 


| to my knowledge: they having been brought to 


The charter of King William the Lion is only | 


a copy; but to judge by the writing, at least 
three centuries old. It is endorsed : — 


“ The just double of ane Chartoure of Confirmacion be 
King Williame of the bounding of the land of Sliper- 
field.” 


[ send also a literal transcript* of David de 
Lindsay's charter, the original of which is a very 
fine piece of writing on parchment (eight inches 
long, by six broad), in excellent condition; and 
having the seal, excepting some letters of the mar- 
ginal inscription, in complete preservation. This 
seal, according to Lord Lindsay, who alludes to 
this charter likewise in his Lives (vol. i. p. 24), is 
the Lindsay eagle; and was assumed by David 
de Lindsay as his cognisance, on his marriage 
with his kinswoman Aleonora de Lindsay, co- 
heiress of the Barons of Wolverley. 

“ David de Lyndeseye. 
ecclesie, Salutem.— Sciant tam posteri quam presentes, 
me concessisse, et hac carta mea contirmasse, Deo et ec- 
clesie Sancte Crucis de Edenbroc, et canonicis ibidem Deo 
seruientibus, et seruituris. In liberam et perpetuam ele- 
mosinam, totam illam terram scitus de Slapersfeld, quam 
Ricardus Cumin eis In liberam elemosinam dedit, et 
carta sua confirmauit, hiis uidelicet diuisis, Totam ter- 
ram a capite Kyngessete burne, sicut descendit in Linam, 
et sicut Lina descendit usque ad Biggeresforde, et sic per 
magnam uiam usque ad proximum torrentem iuxta Cru- 
cem,—et sicut torrens descendit in Pollentarf,—et sicut 
Pollentarf ad magnum Mos descendit, et sie per magnum 
Mos usque ad Alreburne, et sicut Alreburne ascendit 
occidente Menedicte, et ita ad loca ueterum sealingarum, et 
ita ad lapidem Catte, et ita ad capud Pollentarf, et ita ad 
Kyngessete burne. Volo itaque, ut predicti Canonici 
prenominatam terram per prescriptas diuisas quiete ha- 
beant, libere possideant, cum libertate faciendi molen- 


[ We have printed it ia extenso. Some words have, we 
believe, been misread by the transcriber.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”) 


P sess e. | 
Omnibus filiis sancte matris 


light in turning over the contents of an old box, 
where they had lain hid for half a century. 
Il, A. Kennepy. 
Gay Street, Bath. 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, 1866. 

Portrait oF Braxe.—Can you inform me who 
officiates for the committee of the proposed Na- 
tional Portrait Exhibition for 1866, which has been. 
noticed in one of your recent numbers (No. 204 of 
Noy. 25), as I possess the original portrait of Ad- 
miral Robert Blake, formerly in the —— 
of Mr. J. Ames, and printed and published by 
Thomas Preston. This portrait, if acceptable, I 
would exhibit. R. Horman Fisner, 

Bath. 





‘ 


Bisnor Gavpen (3' §, viii. 496.) — This por- 
trait was purchased by, and is now in the posses- 
sion of, Thos. H. Bates, Esq., of Wolsingham, in 
the county of Durham. BE. H. A. 





PoRTRAITS BY GAINSBOROUGH AND Sir Josuva 
REYNOLDs.—Permit me to mention some portraits 
which I anticipate will be found very good and 
yet are quite unknown. Two full-length por- 
traits of Ralph Bell of Thirsk, and his wife Anne, 
daughter and co-heiress of Edward Conyers (of 
the D’Arcay family), by Gainsborough. R. Bell 
was M.P. for Thirsk, 1710, 1713, and 1715. These 
now belong to F. Bell, Esq., the Tall, Thirsk. 

A square picture of the wits, savants, and artists 
then at Rome by Sir Joshua Reynolds—all por- 
traits, now in the possession of Mrs. Newcomen, 
Kirkleatham Hall, near Redearr. 
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Twocuriotscaricatures: No. 1. Lord Naas, famous 
for his exaggerations, and Lord Milltown, famous 
for swallowing all he heard. No. 2. Lord Mill- 
town, Lord Charleville, and two others; one sup- 

sed to be Welsh, as he has a leek in his hand. 

hese two by Sir Joshua Reynolds. They were 
both exhibited at the First Exhibition in Dublin, 
and attracted the notice of the Queen and the late 
Prince Consort. Now held by the Earl of Mill- 
town, Russborough House, Blessenton, Ireland. 
E. T. 


Hvspanpbs At THE Cuvurcu Door. —The well- 
known passage in Chaucer states of the wife of 
Bath : — 

“ Husbands at the Church doore had she five.” 

From this passage some have considered that 
the marriage was solemnised anciently at the 
church door, or that the ceremony commenced 
there ; and this would seem probable from Little- 
ton’s words (‘‘ Dower,” sec. 39) : — 

“ When he commeth to the church door to be married 
there, after affiance and troth plighted, he endoweth the 
woman of his whole land, or of the halfe, or other lesser 
part thereof, and there openly doth declare the quantity 
and the certainty of the land she shall have for her dower.” 

It appears, however (sec. 41), that the woman, 
if she thought proper, might refuse such dower, 
and declare that ie would rather abide by her 
future rights at Common Law. Lord Coke, com- 
menting on these passages, says expressly, this 
dower must be made “ad ostium ecclesiw sive 
monasterii,” and that it is not good if made “ ad 
ostium castri sive messuagii.” He also expressly 
states : — 

“ This dower is ever after marriage solemnized ; and, 
therefore, this dower is good without deed, because he 
cannot make a deed to his wife.” 

And Jacob (Law Dictionary, sub voce “ Dower,” ) 
says it was made “immediately after marriage.” 

Does not Chaucer, by mention of the church 
door, seem to infer that all her husbands were 
men of property; and had each of them endowed 
the jolly lady “ad ostium ecclesiz ” 
of their lands and tenements ? 

Poets’ Corner. 


ANEcpDOoTE oF THE [Ron Duxr.—It was but the 
other day, when walking through the fields, who 
should I see leaning against a stile but old Robert 
Southfield, the pensioner. 
bert,” says I, on coming up to him. 
servant, Sir,” says he; and it was not long, you 
may be sure, before that we were talking of “ guns, 
and drums, and wounds,” and “the great Duke 
himself,” for Robert prides himself in having, 
whilst serving in the military train, always been 
attached to the personal baggage of the Duke of 
Wellington. “ Ah! sir,” said he, at last ; “he was 
a grand man, he was, and always so fond of a joke. 


A. A. 


! 
I remember, sir, once when we were on the march— 


a pouring wet day it was—the horses were up to 
their knees in water, and the waggons a sticking 
in the mud, and the men were splashed from neck 
to foot, and drenching wet, when up comes the 
Duke, a trotting along on his horse, slap bang 
through the water and mud, and as he passed on 
he said, ‘Take care, my men, I don’t splash you; 
take care, my men, I don’t splash you;” ha! ha!” 
said the old man bursting with laughter, “ that he 
did!” J. H. W. 


Pore axp TuxrosaLp.—In looking through the 
second edition of Pope’s Shakespeare, published 
in 1728, I was rather ampsed at the following 
note by Pope on the alterations introduced into 


| the text by Theobald, and in the belief that it is 


with some | 


* Good morning, Ro- | 
Your | 


not very generally known, I venture to send it 
you: — 

“ Since the publication of our tirst edition, there hav- 
ing been some attempts upon Shakespear publish’d by 
Lewis Theobald (which he would not communicate dur- 
ing the time wherein that edition was preparing for the 
press, when we, by publick advertisements, did request 
the assistance of all lovers of this author), we have in- 
serted, in this impression, as many of ’em as are judg’d of 
any the least advantage to the Poet ; the whole amount- 
ing to about twenty-five words. 

“ But to the end every reader may judge for himself, 
we have annexed a compleat list of the rest ; which if he 
shall think trivial or erroneous, either in part or the whole, 
at worst it can spoil but a half sheet of paper, that chances 
to be left vacant here. And we purpose for the future, to 
do the same with respect to any other persons, who either 
thro’ candor or vanity, shall communicate or publish, the 
least thing tending to the illustration of our author. We 
have here omitted nothing but pointings and meer errors 
of the press, which I hope the corrector of it has rectify’d ; 
if not, I cou’d wish as accurate an one as Mr. Th. had 
been at that trouble, which I desir’d Mr. Tonson to solli- 
cit him to undertake. A. P.” 
J. O. HALLIWELL. 


Dorset Fo.k-tore.—There is a long mound in 
a part of my parish which is popularly called the 
“ Giant’s Grave,” and very near it two large stones, 
which have probably rolled down from the beds of 
chert-like rock on the side or the chalk-hill above. 
I discovered lately that there is a popular tradi- 
tion existing, though my informant somewhat 
doubted its correctness, that these stones move 
whenever they hear the cocks crow in Chesil- 
borne, a neighbouring village. 

C. W. Bryenam. 

Op American Bank Brits. — The first issue 
of paper money was on the 10th of February, 1775. 
The successful result of the battle of Bunker's 
Hill being known in Philadelphia on the 22nd of 
June, 1775, five days after it was fought, the 
Congress immediately voted an appropriation of 
two millions of dollars in paper money for the 
defence of America. Five months afterwards, 
three millions more were appropriated for the 
same purpose :— 
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$3 Bill in 1775. Device, an eagle and heron 
fighting—*“ Exitus in dubio est.” 

$4 Bill in 1775. Device, wild boar on the 
point of a spear—“ Aut mors aut vita decorat.” 

$5 Bill in 1775. Device, small thorn bush and 
a bloody hand. 

$8 Bill in 1775. 
consonant.” 

$8 Bill in 1775. 
rays fall obliquely. 

$20 Bill in 1775. 
vi. 

$20 Bill in 1775. Sun shining on a tranquil 
sea; ship with canvass spread. 

$50 Bill in 1778. A pyramid of thirteen steps— 
* Perennis.” 

$2 Bill of Georgia. 

$5 Bill of Georgia. Coiled rattlesnake. 

£2 Bank Note of South Carolina. An arm 
holding a dagger, ready to strike a hand below. 

£10 Bank Note of South Carolina. A hand 
holding a naked sword. 

£100 Bank Note of South Carolina. Twelve 
hearts united by a garland of leaves, a thirteenth 
in the centre—*“ Quis separabit.” 

It will be observed that, in the above list, 
Georgia was the first to issue money as a sovereign 
state; and South Carolina the last to have her 
Bills in sterling. We. We 

Malta. 


A harp—* Majora minoribus 
A sundial, on which the sun’s 


Stormy sea—“ Concitate 


Two pitchers side by side. 


Dist Morro. — The following motto occurs in 
Shenstone (near Lichfield) churchyard : — 
“Tf o’er the dial glides a shade, redeem 
The time for lo! it passes like a dream ; 
But if ’tis all a blank, then mark the loss 
Of hours unblest by shadows from the Cross.” 


The dial is in the form of a cross, the hours 
being indicated by shadows cast by the upper 
part upon the arms of the cross. Those who are 
curious in such matters will find an extensive col- 
lection of dial mottoes in Leadbetter’s Mechanic: 
Dialling, 2nd ed. Lond. 1769. 

R. B. PRosser. 

25, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 


CrxpERrELLA.—The mention of ladies attending 
assemblies in slippers, and of pumpkins and lizards 
being found in the garden, makes it probable that 
this story came from the;East. Chindee is a 
Hindoo word for ragged clothing, and Ella a not 
uncommon woman’s name in India. The story of 
Catskin, in Mr. Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes of 
England, very \ike that of Cinderella, is thought 
to be of Eastern origin. The main incident in 
the story of Cinderella has a parallel in history. 
Strabo relates that an eagle let fall the slipper of 
Rhodopis into the bosom of a king of Egypt, who 
was so struck with the smallness of it, that he 
made proclamation he would marry the female to 
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whom it belonged. In the Fairy Tales of the 
Countess oj D’ Anois, Cinderella appears under the 
name of Finetta—a name not unlike the Tamil 
word Punetta, meaning Little Kitten, and used by 
Hindoo women when addressing their children. 
Pussy (pusei) is also a Tamil name for a cat. 
The Tamil belongs to the Turanian family of 
languages, of which the Lap, Fin, and Turkish 
are members. What is the generally accepted de- 
rivation of our word pussy ? H. C. 


WORCESTER NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Did abbots and priors officiate as justices of the 


peace by virtue of their office ? 

Can any Cambridge man inform me if there 
still remains in the library of any of the colleges 
there a MS. Bible written by Senatus, a monk of 
Worcester, in the time of Henry Il.? If so, 
please to describe its condition and general ap- 
pearance. 

The prior and convent of Worcester in 1245 
gave a cup and one hundred shillings towards the 
marriage of Henry III.’s daughter, but as that 
king had then been married only nine years, what 
is the meaning of it? Was this a mere be- 
trothal ? 

At what time, or by what process, did the pro- 
nunciation of Latin vowels differ so much in this 
country from that of the rest of the world ? 

It was stated in “N. & Q.” a year or two ago 
that a large mass of MSS. by Dr. Hickes, the Dean 
of Worcester in 1683, had been recently burnt at 
one of the furnaces of New River Head. Was 
this so, or have the writings been preserved and 
where ? 

“Sol. p’ aqua vite,” mentioned in a monastic 
roll, temp. Henry VII., was this brandy ? 

“ Solut. p’ duoden. discor. de electro cowntur- 
feit, xiv*.” in a cook’s roll (Edward IV.) I can 
readily imagine the dishes to be counterfeit, but 
how will the word “ electro” euply at that early 
date ? 

Is any instance known of the widow of Charles 
I. (after the Restoration) claiming arrears of fee- 
farm rents unpaid to the crown during the civil 
wars by deans and chapters or other bodies, and 
what was the result ? J. NoaKE. 

Worcester. 


OLD FRENCH BALLAD. 


In the Edinburgh Magazine for May, 1789, there 
is a translation of an old French ballad “ written 
in the fifteenth century,” which, if genuine, is 
singularly interesting. Two or three stanzas may 
be given as a specimen : — ; 
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* Scotland's King, the noble Stuart, 
Foully murther’d have I view'd 
By the strokes of sword and halberts 
In his royal blood imbrued. 
This his Queen, a woeful witness, 
Was with patience fore’d to bear, 
Till a just, a bitter vengeance, 
Eas’d her mind, and sooth’d her care. 


“T have seen the Duke of Clarence 

(So his wayward fate had will'd) 

Ry his special order drowned 
In a cask with Malmsey fill’d ; 

That that death should strike his fancy, 
This the reason I suppose— 

He might think that hearty drinking 
Would appease his dying throes.” 


On this verse there is a note stating that “the 
French bard, by mistake, calls the suffering prince 
Duke of Gloster.” 


“ Lastly, Eagland’s King victorious, 

I have seen on France’s coast, 

Breathing nought but death and slaughter, 
Followed by a gallant host ; 

Sut our Louis, subtle monarch, 

Sent him store of brisk Champaign. 

So the King, content and jolly, 
Back to England sail’d again.” 

The “translator” remarks that it was not wine | 
only which sent Edward IV. back into England, 
but that there was not a person about him who 
had not been bribed by Louis XI. He refers to 
Philip de Comines in support of this assertion, 
and to the receipts quvenlly preserved “in the 
Archives of Paris when Comines wrote.” If, in 
_ of fact, such a French ballad exists, it would 

» desirable to know where the original can be 
found, and to know who the translator or “ manu- | 
facturer” was, J 


’ 


H. C. Acrrrpa’s “ De Vantrate ScrenTIARUM 
DeciaMAtio.”” — Does any reader possess a copy 
of the above work, printed at Cologne (?), anno | 
1531, mense Januario, which has apud Eucharium | 
Agrippinatem on the title-page, and if so, could he 
kindly inform me whether it is a copy of the edi- 
tion of the same date without these words, or a 
distinct reprint ? A. CHALLSTETH. 

1, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

Anoyymovs.—Can any one acquainted with the 
literary history of Lewes inform me as to the 
authorship of—I. The Mise of Lewes; or, The 
Restoration of Magna Charta, a Drama in five acts, | 
1823. Published by Lea, Lewes, and Simpkin, 
London.—II. Selections from the English Poets, 
Shakspeare, Pope, §c., rendered into Latin Verse. | 
To which are added, the remarkable adventures of 
Jack and Gill. Lewes, 1848, 4to. Privately 
printed. — R. I. 


AntrpHon: “AVE REX GENTIS ANGLORUM.”— 
In The Archeologia, yol. xv. pp. 66-71, there is an 


account of a visit paid by King Henry VL. to St. 
Edmund’s Bury in 1453. It states that the Bishop 
of Norwich and the abbots and monks in proces- 
sion received the king : — 

“Quem ..... . solemniter incenserunt, ac aspersum 
aqua benedicté per manus Abbatis, et cruce allata per 
eundem ori regis primitus osculanda, processio ad sum- 
mum altare procedens cum antiphona ‘ Ave rex gentis 
Anglorum,’ notas harmonix suaviter eructando, cantanti- 
bus organis introduxit.” 


I should be much obliged if you could help me 


| to find the whole of the antiphon referred to be- 


ginning “ Ave rex gentis Anglorum.” 
ee 4 4 


CampopuntM: “con. m1. BRE.” —The Hud- 


| dersfield Archzeological and Topographical Asso- 
| ciation (of which I am Honorary Secretary) have 


made some interesting discoveries of late at Slack, 
in the ancient parish of Huddersfield. The foun- 
dation walls of a Roman quadrangular building, 
measuring 68 feet by 64 feet, have been laid bare. 
There is the outer wall; the paved court, quite 
complete ; the janitor lodge; the middle wall of 
partition, dividing the house from the outer court ; 
and the centre hall and suite of rooms, perfectly 
defined by party walls. 

Five distinct hypocausts have also been dug 
out, and others are ey? to be near; and they 
lie all together at what is supposed to be the 
extreme south-eastern boundary of the camp— 


| showing that they were the Public Therme. 


Some valuable coins and ornaments have been 
found amongst the debris. Tiles also of various 


| shapes and devices have been thrown up in huge 


uantities; but the most remarkable one is the 
Senged tile, stamped “coH.1mI. BRE.” The 
type stands out in bold relief in some tiles; but 
not all of the same mould, as they vary. 

This inscription has become a verata questio 


| with antiquaries; and I will feel obliged if you 


will be good enough to ventilate the subject 
through “N. & Q.;” so as to get the opinions of 
your archeological correspondents. Does “ BRE” 


| stand for Bremetonace (Overborough), the place 


where the tiles are said to be made (and which is 
also a disputed point)? Or has it ever stood for 
BRI? Was BRE and BRI at any time convertible ? 

Let me mention, that the coins we have found 
are fourteen in number. Two of silver, one of 
copper, and the rest brass. Two are Trajans; 
three, Nerva; one, Domitian; three, Vespasian. 
The others we cannot yet trace. 

Grorer Luioyp. 
Thurstonland. 


Ancient Stonr Corrry.— Many years ago I 
occasionally trespassed in the private grounds of 
|@ gentleman, on what was then called Crooks 
Moor, but which now may be said to form one of 
the suburbs of Sheffield. It is situated exactl 
opposite one of the Sheffield Water Company's 
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reservoirs, and is now known as Western or Broom 
Bank. 
My object was to visit an old stone coffin, which 
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was placed endways upon the top of a mound, or | 


rather a portion of the original bank, of some 
twenty-five or thirty yards in circumference, and 
twelve to fourteen feet high; and which, from the 
appearance of the strata, had evidently been left 
standing its former height. The coflin, surrounded 
by some trees and shrubs, stood about five feet 
out of the ground, and was covered with a rude 
carving in a kind of low relief, though I have a 
dim recollection that one portion was incised. 
There was no lid, and the carving, I believe, was 
the same on both sides. 

The subject, to the best of my remembrance, 
was that of an archer in the act of drawing a bow, 
and partially entwined within the coils of a ser- 
pent. Beside him lay a bundle of arrows, and 
another figure, not unlike a griffin or dragon, near 
his feet. 

The owner of the mansion is now dead, and I 
am sorry to find the relic is no longer there. 
Perhaps some of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.,” 
who have been in the neighbourhood, may be 


| viii. 41. — Query. Is it so? 
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present burial place of Dublin, is situated in this 
district ? Joun 8. A. CUNNINGHAM. 

Rathmines. 

Ioro MorGanwe (i. e. Edward Williams the 
Bard, and last of the Druids) “N. & Q.,” 34 8. 
Is not Myfr Mor- 
ganwg, of Pont y Pridd, at present living, and a 
Bard and a Druid ? Giwysieé. 

Sr James 


Macintosn’s “History oF THE 


| Revotution.” — The first article of the Edin- 


burgh Review for July, 1835, is a criticism by Mr. 


| (afterwards Lord) Macaulay on Sir James Macin- 


| ceit, ignorance, and incompetency. 


able to throw some light upon its origin, and | 
whether it was found on the spot at the time | 


the bank was lowered. The top of the coffin 
could just be seen from the roadside by carefully 
looking over a high wall and hedge, but only by 
those who were aware of its existence. A. 

Sheffield. 

FRENCH PROPER NAmeEs.—Are there any French 
names of families ending in art, which have be- 
come Anglified by changing the art into ard or 
arth? F. M. 8. 


229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


Dr. Gipgon Harvey was physician to William 
III. and to the Tower, about the beginning of last 
century. He was a well-known character and 
author of several sarcastic works. What was his 
wife’s name, and what issue did he leave? Is he 
the Dr. Harvey whose daughter, Anne, became 
second wife of Lieut.-General Tatton in 1717 ? 
(See Historical Register.) F. M. 8. 

229, Clarendon Villas, Plumstead. 


“ee 


Harorp’s Cross.—Can any one inform me why 
the south-western suburb of Dublin received the 
name of “ Harold’s Cross”? Ido not know of 
any “Cross” having ever stood in the district, 
and the name “Harold” is certainly of Saxon 
origin; how and when came it to be applied to a 
district not more than two miles distant from the 
centre of the Irish metropolis? I believe, during 
the middle ages, the place where a funeral cortege 
stopped on the way to the burial-ground was 
marked by the erection of a “Cross;” may not 
this have something to do with the above name, 


| etcetera. 
copy a Semitic use? 


tosh’s History of the Revolution, 1688. Through- 

out the whole article the editor of the work is 

very severely handled, being charged with con- 

The editor's 

name does not appear in the book in any shape. 

Is it known, and if so, what is it? G. 
Edinburgh. 


Pret Names. — How comes it, that the abbre- 
viated names for men usually affect a monosyl- 
labic snappishness, like those we give our terriers 
and bulldogs? as, for instance—Jack, Tom, Bill, 


| Jim, Dick, Pat, Tim, and so on; while those for 


women are mostly dissyllables—Fanny, Sally, 
Lizzie, Jenny, Bessie, with an almost unvaried 
Is there a philosophy in this? Does it 
I find Jsh there becoming 
Ish-ah, for woman; Jail, night, its — feminine 
being /ailah; and otherwheres as well, e. g. man, 
woman—homo, an added syllable making it homina 
(feemina) ; and puer, puella; heros, heroina, 

Some of your many philological friends will 


| perhaps add to the illustrations and explain, if 


0. FT. W. 


Scorcn Provers. — What is the origin of the 
old Scotch proverb, “He who maun gang to 
Cupar, maun gang toCupar” ? Otherwise, A wil- 


ful man will have his own way. 
A. H. K. C. L. 


explicable, the rule. 


Soton anp CuIto.— 

“ Solon wished everybody to be ready to take every- 
body else’s part; but surely Chilo was wiser in holding, 
that public affairs go on best when the laws have much 


| attention and the orators none.”—Letter to Earl Grey on 


| such opinions to Solon and Chilo? 


| Juliet, by Mr. Owen Jones. 


when we recollect that “ Mount Jerome,” the 


Reform, by the Rev. J. Beacon, London, 1831, pp. 64. 
What authority had Mr. Beacon for attributing 

Who was 

the latter? G. A. F, 


Wetsnh Drama.—Can any one inform me who 
is the author of an article on Shakspeare con- 
taining a translation of part of Julius Cesar in 
Welsh, published in the 7racthodyd (July, 1864), 
a Welsh magazine? There is a Welsh translation 
of Hamlet, by Mr. D. Griffiths, and of Romeo and 
Has there been any 
other English drama translated into ——s : 

ee 
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Queries with Answers. 


Norrotk Ports. —If you will favour me with 
the names of such our poets as have resided in the 
county of Norfolk or been born in that county, I 
shall be obliged.. William Cowper died there, 
Robert Greene was born there, and Phineas 
Fletcher resided in the county, but I am not sure 
of others. Sir John Suckling’s father was of Nor- 
wich, but I know not whether the poet ever lived 
there. E. H. P. 


[We can add a few more names to the list of poets con- 
nected with Norfolk, namely, William Beloe, the trans- 
lator of Herodotus; William Broome was rector of Pul- 
ham; John Henry Colls, dramatist; Richard Corbet, 
Bishop of Norwich; Hugh Downman ; Thomas Girdle- 
stone, translator of Anacreon ; Bishop Joseph Hall, buried 
in Heigham church ; Henry Headley, poet, and editor of 
Ancient Poetry ; James Hook, musical composer ; Wil- 
liam Hurn; Edward Jerningham ; Thomas Legge, dra- 
matist ; Thomas Phaer, translator of Virgil; Edmund 
Rack; James Sayers, satirist; Frank Sayers; Thomas 
Shadwell ; John Skelton was rector of Diss; Benjamin 
Stillingfleet; and Arthur Wilson. Our correspondent 
may also glance his eye over the General Index to the 
History of Norfolk, 2 vols. 8vo, 1829, for other poetical 
worthies connected with this county. Sir John Suckling 
was born at Witham in Middlesex, and does not appear 
to have resided in Norfolk. ] 


Evskse Satverte. — Permit me to inquire, 
through the medium of your pages, if there has 
been an entire translation into English of his 
work Des Sciences occultes, published in Paris in 
1843? That published in 1846 by the late A. T. 
Thompson, M.D., under the title The Philosophy of 
Magic, is not a complete translation of it, for the 
reasons stated by Dr. Thompson in his preface. 
Allow me also to ask for information as to the 
date of the death of Eusébe Salverte, and any 
biographical notice of him and his writings. 

D. W. S. 

[There is no entire English translation of Des Sciences 
occultes: the third French edition, published in 1856, 
contains an Introduction by E. Littré, and portrait. The 
Rev. L. H. Mordacque has translated into English Sal- 
verte’s History of the Names of Men, Nations, and Places, 
2 vols. 8vo, 1862-64. Anne-Joseph-Eustbe Baconnitre 
Salverte was born in Paris in 1771, and died in November, 
1839. There is a brief notice of him in the Supplement 
to Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary ; but a more extended 
account, with a complete list of his works, is contained 
in the new edition of the Biographie Universelle, xxxvii. 
568-570.) 


Moors in Spary. — Could you tell me of a 
good book upon the “ Moors in Spain,” and where 
it might be obtained ? Also, where the following 
might be got: Chronica de los Moros de Hispana 
(translation); and Cardonne, Histoire del Afrique 


| et de T Espagne (translation if to be obtained, if 


not, the French) ? ArtHuR R. Bostock. 


Horsham, Sussex. 


[ Dozy, Histoire des Musulmanes d’ Espagne, etc. 4 vols. 
8vo. Leyden, 1861—1862. 

Abdo'l-Wahid Al-Marrekoshi, A History of the Almo- 
hades, preceded by a history of Spain from the Conquest 
to Yusof Ibn Tashifin, &c. Edited by Professor Dozy. 
Leyden, 1847. 

Al-Makkari, Analectes sur [Histoire et la Littérature 
des Arabes @ Espagne. 5 vols. 4to. Leyden, 1855-61. 
(Edited by Prof. Dozy, Dugat, Krehl, and W. Wright.) 

Al-Makkari, History of the Mahommedan Dynasties in 
Spain. Translated by P. de Gayangos. 2 vols. 4dto. 
London, 1840. 

Dozy, Recherches sur [ Histoire Politique et Littéraire 
de I’ Espagne pendant le Moyen Age. Leyden, 1849. 

Ibn-Adhari, Histoire de Afrique et de [ Espagne, ete. 
Avec Introduction, etc., par Dozy. 2 vols. 8vo. Ley- 
den, 1843.] 


Le Srevr De 1a Perrere.— What is the title 
of the book written by Le Sieur De la Peyrere, 
published at Amsterdam in quarto, A.p. 1655, in 
which he maintains that Adam was not the first 
man, but only the first among the Jews ? F. 

[The work by Isaac de la Peyrere is entitled “ Pre- 
Adamite, sive Exercitatio super vers. 12, 13, 14, cap. v. 
epistole Pauli ad Romanos, quibus inducuntur primi, 
homines ante Adamum conditi, 4to et 8vo, s. 1655.” 
There is an English translation in two parts, entitled,“ A 
Theological Systeme upon that Presupposition, that Men 
were before Adam,” and (2), “ Men before Adam: or, a 
Discourse upon the 12th, 13th, and 14th verses of the 
fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans; by which are 
proved, that the first Men were created before Adam.” 
These two parts were published anonymously in 1655, 
1656. The work was condemned to be burnt by the 
common executioner at Paris. ] 


Dr. Crotch: James Hoox.— Can you inform 
me where I can find an account of the extra- 
ordinary musical powers manifested by Dr. Crotch, 
and also by the father of Theodore Hook, whilst 
they were very young in years? FLEDA. 

[A very interesting account of the extraordinary in- 
stances of precocity of musical genius exhibited by Dr. 
William Crotch was given by Dr. Burney in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, vol. lxix. Part I. for the year 1779, 
pp. 183—206. Vide also Madame D’Arblay’s Memoirs 
of Dr. Burney, edit. 1832, ii. 204. For notices of the 
early genius of James Hook consult the European Maga- 
zine, lxiv. 94, and the History of Norfolk, edit. 1829, ii. 
1274. Can any one supply the correct date of the death 
of James Hook, who appears to have died in France, some 
say in 1813, others in 1827 ?] 
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Replies. 
LIST OF CHARLES COTTON’S WORKS. 
(1* 8. xi. 409.) 


Mr. Liewettyn Jewitt having regretted the 
non-existence of any complete list of the works of 
the above writer, 1 have endeavoured to supply 
the deficiency. The list of editions, however, has 
still to be filled up, in more instances than one. 

A Panegyrick to the King’s Most Excellent Ma- 
jesty. Folio. 

“ Several addresses of this kind,” says Sir Harris Nico- 
las, “ are collected in one volume in the British Museum ; 
and the exact date of their respective appearance, with 
some corrections of the names of their authors, have been 
added in a contemporary hand. Cotton’s ‘ Panegyrick ” 
is dated * August 27, 1660.’”") 

Scarronides; or, Virgile Travestie. A Mock- 
Poem. In Imitation of the First Book of Virgil's 
Aineas in English Burlesque (8vo). London: 
Printed by E. Cotes for Henry Brome at the Gun 
in Ivy Lane. 1664, 

Scarronides, §c. In Imitation of the Fourth 
Book of Virgil’s neas (8vo, imprint as before). 
1665. 

[The two books were published together in 1666, and 
again in 1670, 1672, 1678, and at other dates. In the 
“Genuine Poetical Works,” 1771, they figure as the 
“ Fourteenth Edition.” Cotton never annexed his name 
to the work, though it was his most successful literary 
venture, if we except his share in the “Compleat Angler.” 
It was advertised by Brome in 1668 as “ Scarronides, or 
Virgil Travesty, both parts by a person of honor.” ] 

The Morall Philosophy of the Stoicks. Written 
originally in French by that Ingenious Gentleman, 
Monsieur du Vaix, first President of the Parlia- 
ment of Provence. Englished by Charles Cotton, 
Esq. — 

“Ea philosophie vis est, ut non solum studentes, sed 
etiam conversantes juvet.”—Sen. Epist. 

(8vo). London: Printed for Henry Mortlock at 
the sign of the White Hart, in Westminster Hall. 
1667. 

[ With frontispiece—portrait of Zenon lecturing. The 
work was prepared in 1664, but not published till the 
above date. Second edit. 1671.]* 

The History of the Life of the Duke of Espernon, 

Great Favourite of France. Englished by 
In Three Parts containing 


the 
Charles Cotton, Esq. 








[* The Epistle Dedicatory, “To my honoured Friend 
and Kinsman John Ferrers, Esq.,” pretixed to The Morall 
Phitosophy of the Stoick s dated February 27, 1663 
1663-4 Cotton says, “ This littie thing that I present to 
you, and to the world in your name, I translated seven 
years ago, by my father’s command, who was a great ad- 
mirer of the author.” The work was licensed on April 
13, 1664, and published the same year with the following 
imprint :—* London, Printed for Henry Mortlock, at the 
sign of the Pheenix, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, near the 
little north door: 1664.” It contains the portrait of Zeno 
lecturing.—Eb. } 


1. @. 
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Twelve Books. Wherein the History of France 
is continued from the year 1598, where D’Avila 
leaves off, down to our own times, 1642. 

“Orationi vel Carmini est parva gratia, nisi Eloquentia 
est summa ; historia, quoquo modo scripta, delectat.”— 
Plin. 

(folio). London: Printed by E. Cotes and A. 

Clark for Henry Brome at the Gun in Ludgate 

Street, at the West End of St. Paul's, m.p.cuxx. 
{ With portrait of the Duke in full wig and armour, 

encircled with a ribbon border containing the inscription, 

“ Bern. de Foix de la Vallette, Duc D’Espernon, &c., 

Colonel Gener. de France.” ] 

Horace: a French Tragedy of Monsieur Cor- 
neille. Englished by C. Cotton (4to), 1671, and 
again 1677. 

[ With frontispiece. The translation was made for “ the 
private amusement of a fair young lady,” Miss Stanhope 
Hutchinson. The play had been previously translated 
by Sir William Lower, and by Mrs. Catherine Philips, 
the celebrated Orinda. ] 

The Commentaries of Blaise de Montluc, Mare- 
schal of France, wherein are described all the 
combats, rencounters, skirmishes, battles, sieges, 
assaults, scalades, the taking and surprising of 
towns and fortresses, as also the defences and as- 
saults of the besieged, &c. (folio), 1674, and again 
(according to Oldys) 1688. 

The Fair One of Tunis; or, the Generous Mis- 
tress. A new Piece of Gallantry. Out of French 
(8vo). London: Printed for Henry Brome, at the 
Gun, in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1674. 

[ Anonymous, but in Brome’s catalogue it is described 
as “ The Fair One of Tunis, a new Piece of Gallantry, by 
C. Cot. in oct. 2s.6d.” It has a frontispiece representing 
a knight in armour on horseback receiving a spear en- 
twined with laurel from Mars, and a chaplet from Venus. 
On the fly-leaf of the late Dr. Cotton’s copy (now in the 
possession of Mr. W. Keale Heseltine) is the following 
note: “ For more than ten years I was in search of this 
book without meeting with any trace of it, when, in June, 
1823, I accidentally hit upon it in the window of a book 
stall. I therefore consider it an extremely rare book.” 
Oldys also, in his “Biography of Cotton ” (in Hawkins’s 
reprint of the “ Compleat Angler,” 1760), says : “1 do not 
now remember whether it is dedicated to any eminent 
person he was known to, not having seen it of many 
years.” The work has an “ Advertisement to the Reader,” 
but no dedication.) 

Burlesque upon Burlesque: or, the Scoffer 
scoff’d, being some of Lucian’s Dialogues newly 
put into English Fustian, for the Consolation of 
those who had rather laugh and be merry, than 
be merry and wise (8vo), printed for Henry 
Brome. 1675. 

[ Between this date and 1771 inclusive, seven editions 
had appeared. It remained anonymous during the au- 
thor’s lifetime. If the public gave the work as favourable 
reception, “as others much of the same fashion,” he pro- 
mised to travesty Lucian’s “ Dialogues of the Dead” ina 
similar manner; but this he never did. } 


The Planter’'s Manual; Being Instructions for 
the Raising, Planting, and Cultivating all sorts of 
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Fruit Trees, whether Stone-fruits or Pepin-fruits, 
with their Natures and Seasons. Very useful for 
such as are curious in Planting and Grafting. By 
Charles Cotton, Esq. (12mo). London: Printed 
for Henry Brome, at the Gun in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, 1675. 

[ Written for “ the private satisfaction of a very worthy 
gentleman, who is exceeding curious in the choice of his 
fruits.” It has a quaint frontispiece representing the 
various phases of rural life. } 

The Compleat Angler; Being Instructions how 
to angle for Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream. 
Part 1m. (12mo). London: Printed for Richard 
Marriott and Henry Brome, in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 1676. 


[ Forty-nine editions. } 


The Wonders of the Peake. By Charles Cotton, | 


Esq. (4to). London: Printed for Charles Brome, 
at the Gun in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1681, and 
again 1683; 3rd edit. 1678; 4th, 1699; and with 
Scarronides and Lucian, 1734. 

Dedicated to the Countess of Devonshire. Written in 
imitation of Hobbes’s “ De mirabilibus Pecci.’’} 

The Essays of Michael Seigneur de Montaigne, 
in Three Books. With an account of the Author’s 
Life. Made English by Charles Cotton, Esq. 
(8vo). London: Printed for T. Basset at the 
George in Fleet Street, and M. Gilliflower and 
W. Hensman in Westminster Hall. 1685. 

[The first two volumes bear the above date ; the 3rd, 
1686; 2nd edit. 1693; 4th, 1711; and again in 1723, 
1738, and 1743. 

This ranks as his most important work. It is dedi- 
cated to “ George Savile, Marquess of Halifax.’’] 

Poems on Several Occasions. Written by Charles 
Cotton, Esq. (8vo). London: Printed for Tho. 
Basset at the George in Fleet Street; Will. Hens- 
man and Tho. Fox in Westminster, Hall. 1689. 

[A surreptitious publication, which the publisher of the 
Memoirs of the Sieur de Pontis condemns in his preface, 
as having taken the place of a better collection prepared 
by Cotton hime: for the press. ] 

The gevsine Poetical Works of Charles Cotton, 
Esq.; co..:aining—I. Scarronides, or Virgil Tra- 
vestie. II. Lucian Burlesqu’d; or, the Scoffer 
scoff’d. ILI. The Wonders of the Peake (8yo), 
1715, 1725, 1734, 1765; and 6th edit. 1771. 

[ With illustrations by Van der Gucht. ] 

Memoirs of the Sieur de Pontis; who served in 
the Army Six-and-Fifty Years under King Henry 
IV., Lewis the XIII., and Lewis the XIV. Con- 
taining many remarkable passages relating to the 


War, the Court, and the Government of those | 


Princes. Faithfully Englished by Charles Cotton, 
Esq. (folio). London: printed by F. Leach for 
James Knapton, at the Crown in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, M.D.C.XCIv. 

[Cotton was employed on this work at the time of his 


death. It is dedicated, by Beresford Cotton, to the Duke 
of Ormond. } 
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WORKS ATTRIBUTED TO COTTON ON UNCERTAIN 
EVIDENCE, 

The Valiant Knight; or, the Legend of St. 


Peregrine, with his strange Adventures (4to). 
. 


1663. 

[Ascribed to Cotton by Lowndes, but on what autho- 
rity is not shown] 

The Confinement ; 2 Poem. With Annotations. 
Printed for C. C. 1679. 

[“I believe this poem to have been written by Chas. 
Cotton,” says the Rey. Dr. Cotton, on the fly-leaf of his 
copy] 

The Compleat Gamester ; or Instructions how to 
Play at Billiards, Trucks, Bowls, and Chess; to- 
gether with all manner of usual and most gentele 
Games, either on Cards or Dice, to which is added 
the Art and Mysteries of Riding, Racing, Archery, 
and Cock-fighting (8vo). London: Printed by 
A. M. for R. Cullen, and to be sold by Henry 
Brome, at the Gun at the West End of St. Paul's. 


| 1674. 


[In the preface to “The Compleat Gamester, written 
for the use of the Young Princesses, by Richard Seymour, 
Esq ,” the fifth edition of which was printed in 1754, it is 
stated that “the second and third parts of this treatise 
were originally written by Charles Cotton, Esq., some 
years since.” 

“ Amongst the poems attributed to Cotton,” says Siz 
Harris Nicolas, “are ‘ An Elegy upon Henry, Lord Hast- 


| ings, only Son of Ferdinand, Earl of Huntingdon,’ who died 


in June 1649, which was printed in Brome’s ‘ Lachryme 
Musarum, the Tears of the Muses, expressed in Klegies 
written by divers persons of nobility and worth,’ upon 
that young nobleman’s death, when Cotton was only 
twenty years of age ; and a copy of verses prefixed to Ed- 
mund Prestwich’s translation of the Hippolitus of Seneca, 
1651.”"] 
T. WEstTwoop. 


THE SITE OF OPHIR. 
(3 S, viii. 142, 210.) 

Encouraged by your insertion of some remarks 
of mine in your No, 193, of 9th September last, 
in reference to the long-disputed question as to the 
site of Ophir, I think it not inopportune to call 
your attention to the following writers, whose 
names were not included by your correspondent 
in No. 190 of “N, & Q.” in the list which he gave 
of those who have written upon this subject. 

In Bruce's Travels, vol. ii. p. 359, and in Dr. 
Krapf's Travels in Eastern Africa, 1860, supple- 
mentary chapter, p. 515, will be found opinions 
corroborative of those of the late Admiral Owen, 
viz., that the “Ophir” of King Solomon was 
situated on the Eastern Coast of Africa, which 
view I ventured to advocate in my former com- 
munication. 

But a still more important confirmation of this 
theory has just heen given to the world by that 
distinguished traveller, Dr. Livingstone, in his 
narrative of the Expedition to the Zambesi, recently 
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published. In the introductory chapter of that | vexed question by the former explorers of great 


work, he speaks of the early Portuguese expedi- 
tions to Eastern Africa during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries—enterprises that originated in 
the belief entertained in Port yal that the Ophir 
of Scripture would be found in that region. Under 
this conviction expeditions were fitted out for the 
express purpose of working gold mines, which it 
was expected would there be found. These hopes 


were, however, doomed to disappointment, as Mr. | 


Livingstone proceeds to show in the same chapter. 
It is now evident that, accurate as the Portuguese 
theory was as to the region generally being that of 
Ophir, they were wide of the mark in their en- 
deavours to ascertain the precise site of that city. 
Now if the German Missionary’s account, for- 
warded by the Rey. D. J. Dohne, of Port Natal, 
and published with my comments in your No. 193, 
be correct, the true site will be found on the Lim- 


resolution and experience, foreign and British. 
Without pretending, however, to draw any pa- 
rallel between the two problems, we may claim 
for the discovery of the site of Ophir, in the first 
place the satisfaction of solving an important geo- 
graphical question connected with Holy Writ, 
and possibly also the more material and alluring 
one of opening up the gold fields that were so 
renowned for their productiveness in the days of 
King Solomon. At all events, Admiral Owen's 
theory appears to me of suflicient importance to 
call for some effort to be made forthwith, in order 
to explore that part of the country which he so 


_ confidently believed to be the region of Ophir; 


popo, meaning Crocodile river, in the language of | 


the country. 

In my former remarks I hinted that, in con- 
formity with some late maps, this river might dis- 
embogue near Inhambane; but, on reconsideration, 
I am now more inclined to believe that it falls 
into Delagoa Bay, as surmised by Dr. Livingstone, 
and does not flow towards the Zambesi, as the 
Portuguese apprehended, this latter river being 
500 miles distant from Delagoa Bay. 

Three rivers fall into Delagoa Bay: the Maputa, 
on the south; the Dundas, or English river, in the 
centre ; and, on the north, the Manice (or Maneess) 
or King George’s river. 

In the year 1670, Ogilby published his History 
of Africa, when he considered the Manice to be 
an extensive river flowing from a lake some hun- 
dred miles inland, about 20° S. lat. Hubbert, in 
his Last India Directory, alludes to an English 
vessel trading up the Manice in 170) for ivory 
and gold dust; another clue, probably, to the site 
of the gold fields of King Solomon. This fact is 


supported as this has been by the report of the 
German missionary, of ancient mines found in the 
identical locality. A further interest attaches to 
the exploration of this part of South Africa, from 
the hypothesis of Bruce and others, that the 
country ruled over by the Queen of Sheba was in 
the neighbourhood of Ophir; and that, conse- 
quently, some remains of cities once existing in 
that state may now possibly come to light. I 
especially refer to the extract from Bruce's 7ra- 
ss sent herewith, showing his opinion as to the 
proximity of Ophir to Sheba. | also refer to 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s invaluable Commentary, in 


| which he has discussed with much painstaking 


referred to by Capt. Boteler in vol. i. p. 21 of his | 


Narrative published by Richard Bent'ey in 1835. 

Now the mouth of the Manice is in about 27° 
S. lat., while Inhambane is 233°; and a line 
drawn from the latter place due west, will strike 
the Limpopo, as its course has been delineated by 
Livingstone: at the spot where the ruins reported 
by the German missionary are supposed to exist, 
and near where the late Admiral Owen expected 
that the remains of the Ophir of Scripture would 
be found. 

Speke, Grant, and Baker, have conclusively 
solved the great Nile problem of two thousand 
years’ standing, to the admiration of the whole 
world, but especially that of our own country, 
which has reason to be proud of the honour ob- 
tained for it through their efiorts: the success of 
which is the more signal and deserving of eulogy, 
from the failure of so many attempts to settle the 


both Ophir and Sheba, under their appropriate 
heads. Moreover, Our Saviour (Matt. xii. 42) 
calls Sheba, “ Queen of the South.” Clarke says 
it is likely the name should be written Saba, 
Azab, or Azaba—all of which signify south. She 
is called Battris by the Arabians, but by the 
Abyssinians Maqueda: thus further corroborating 
the truth of her voyage. And, although no other 
particulars are mentioned of her in Scripture, it is 
not probable that Our Lord would have said that 
she came “from the uttermost parts of the earth,” 
if she had merely travelled from some country 
bordering on Judea. 

I cannot conclude this communication without 
saying a few words respecting my late friend 
Admiral Owen. It was, as I have before re- 
marked, his intention to have given to the world 
his views—which were the fruit of much patient 
investigation and great local knowledge, respecting 
the site of Ophir ; and it has always been a source 
of regret to me that he should not have carried 
out this intention. On his retirement from the 
service, some thirty years ago, he settled on the 
island of Campo-bello (a family possession in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence), and there died a few years 
since. Some of his relations are still living on 
that estate; and to them I have recently applied 
to make search, through the Admiral’s journals 
and papers, for any memoranda that may bear 
upon the question now under discussion: and 
should it happen, as I confidently expect, that 
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some important information may thereby come to 
light, I shall consider it my duty to give it pub- 
licity through your columns if you should see fit. 
I trust that the interest attaching to the subject 
of this communication, will be deemed by you a 
sufficient apology for its length. 
Gro. THompson. 


JUDGES RETURNING TO THE BAR. 
(3 8. viii. 386.) 

Lord Grange had been Lord Justice Clerk when 
he returned to the Scottish bar, and I do not pro- 
fess any knowledge of the practice in the northern 
district of our realm. But in England the in- 
stances are not infrequent in the reign of Charles 
II. and his successors. To take them alphabeti- 
cally, we have under Charles IT. : — 

1, John Archer, a judge of the Common 
Pleas (?) in 1659; restored to the degree of ser- 
jeant on the Restoration, and replaced in his 
former position in 1663, and again dismissed in 
1672. 

2. Edward Atkyns, a Baron of the Exchequer 
in 1645; resigned 1649; restored at the oa of 
that year, but was not reappointed in 1659. It is 
not certain that he returned to the bar, but he 
was replaced as a judge on the Restoration. 

3. Samuel Browne, Lord Commissioner of the 
Great Seal from 1643 to 1646; Justice of the 
King’s Bench (by the Parliament) in 1648; re- 
signed on the king’s assassination; reinstated as a 
serjeant on the Restoration, and replaced as a 
judge of the Common Pleas in November, 1660. 

4. Robert Foster, judge of the Common Pleas, 
1640; disabled 1645; restored on the Restoration 
in 1660; and made Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench in October of that year. Query, however, 
whether he returned to the bar in the interval ? 

5. Matthew Hale: the same query may per- 
_ apply to him between his appointment as a 
judge of the Common Pleas in 1654 and 1658 ; 
but on the Restoration, he was reinstated as a 
serjeant, which seems to imply that he was in 
practice. He was made Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer in November, 1660; and Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench in 1671. 

6. Thomas Malet, appointed a judge of the 
King’s Bench in 1641, disabled by the Parliament 
1645; replaced, with no notice of his practising at 
the bar, at the Restoration. 

7. Francis Pemberton, made a judge of the 
King’s Bench in 1679, Chief Justice of the same 
court in 1681; removed to the Chief Justiceship 
of the Common Pleas in January, 1688; dis- 
missed therefrom in the following September, and 
then returned to the bar, where he practised with 
immense success, and defended the Seven Bishops. 
8 Hugh Wyndham, a judge of the Common 
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Pleas, in 1654, till the Restoration. He then re- 
sumed his practice at the bar till 1670, when he 
was constituted a Baron of the Exchequer, which 
he changed, in 1673, for a place in the Common 
Pleas. 

Again, in the reign of James II. : — 

9. Thomas Jenner, a Baron of the Exchequer 
in 1686, and a judge of the Common Pleas from 
1688 till the Revolution. Resumed his practice 
at the bar till his death in 1707. 

10. Thomas Ingleby, one of King James's 
Barons of the Exchequer; appointed in 1688, but 
superseded at the Revolution, and thereupon re- 
turned to his practice at the bar. 

11. Gonndl Levinz, after being a judge of the 
Common Pleas from 1681 to 1686, when King 
James superseded him, returned to a profitable 
practice at the bar; and was one of the counsel 
employed in the defence of the Seven Bishops. 

12. Edward Lutwyche, returned to the bar 
after being appointed as a judge of Common Pleas 
in 1686; and, being superseded on the abdication 
of James IL., continued to practice till 1704. 

13. John Rotheram, was a Baron of the Ex- 
chequer from July, 1688, till the king’s flight ; 
when he was not reappointed, but endeavoured to 
regain his practice as a serjeant-ut-law. 

14. Francis Wythens, a judge of the King’s 
Bench in 1683; was discharged in 1687, and im- 
mediately resumed his practice in Westminster 
Hall. 

In the reign of William III. : — 

15. Robert Atkins, judge of the Common Pleas 
from 1672 to 1680, when he received his quietus. 


| He afterwards appeared occasionally as a serjeant, 


arguing cases in Westminster Hall and in legal 
discussion ; and was made Lord Chief Baron by 
King William in 1689. 

16. George Hutchins, Commissioner of the 
Great Seal from May 1690 to March 1693; and 
then continued his practice at the bar till his 
death, in 1705. 

17. Anthony Kelk, also a Commissioner of the 
Great Seal from March 1689 to May 1690, when 
he appears to have resumed his place as an advo- 
cate in Chancery. 

To revert to the previous reign and the Com- 
monwealth : — 

18. Robert Heath, after being displaced from 
the office of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
by King Charles I. in 1635, practised as a ser- 


jeant in the next term after his dismissal; and 


was afterwards made a judge, and Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, by the same king, 1641— 
1643. : 

19. Edmond Prideaux, resumed his practice 
after being Parliamentary Commissioner of the 
Great Seal from November 1643 to October 
1646. He was afterwards solicitor and Attorney- 
General. 
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20. John Fountaine, twice appointed a Com- 
missioner of the Great Seal by the Parliament in 
1659 and 1660; regularly pursued his profession 
after the Restoration till his death, in 1671. 

21. John Glynne, Chief Justice of the ry nd 
Bench from 1655; at the Restoration took his 
place among the serjeants, and was employed in 
the crown prosecutions 

22. Richard Newdigate, who was Chief Justice 
of the Upper Bench when Charles II. returned ; 
was content to receive the degree of serjeant at 
that time. 

23. John Parker, from filling the place of a 
Baron of the Exchequer from 1655, at the Restor- 
ation accepted the degree of serjeant, and prac- 
tised. 

24. Thomas Widdrington, acted in court as a 
serjeant after he had held the Great Seal as Com- 
missioner up to 1659, and after holding the post 
of Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 1658. 

Epwarp Foss. 


FORGERY : 
ANTOINETTE. 


THE LAST GREAT LITERARY 
THE FABRICATED LETTERS OF MARIE 
(3% 8. viii. 141, 212.) 
Having in my paper on this subject as 
every argument advanced in it by irrefutable his- 
toric proof, I am surprised that Mr. Macray 
should seek to controvert that statement by mere 
assumption and hypothesis. If Mr. Macray can 
demolish my arguments, and put better in their 
place, I will submit with all deference to his cor- 
rection. But this he cannot do, nor does he at- 
tempt it. With the facts he cannot answer. He 
deals as Frederick the Great dealt with his op- 
ponent’s pieces in a game of chess,—he headie 
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Denis ”—which the queen imported into her real 
autographic effusions, Lady Morgan speaks from 
actual inspection of her letters, which she had seen 
in the museum of a nobleman in the Faubourg 
St. Germain. But this also, it seems, in MR. 
Macray’s hypothesis, is no evidence at all; 
though every writer of the time, even those most 
intimate with the queen and most devoted to the 
royal cause, bear conclusive testimony to the 
shameless neglect which had deprived her of all 
education in her youth, and which no subsequent 
efforts by brief fitful snatches of study ever en- 
abled her to repair. Of what she herself called 
the charlatanerie of her education at Vienna, she 
in after life repeatedly complained with bitter 
tears, and its deficiencies were too palpable to 
leave room for doubt as to her good faith. Aban- 
doned by her mother—who in these letters is 
represented as a pattern of maternal tenderness 
and solicitude—to the indifference of the precep- 
tors and governesses of the royal household, the 
petty artifices by which the scrutiny of the em- 
press was eluded formed the subject of many a 
revelation in her conversations at Versailles. The 
copies which were presented to the Empress, in 
evidence of the progress she was making in hand- 
writing, were all traced first in pencil by the 
governess—the pupil merely following with the 
pen over the pencilled lines. Drawings, beauti- 
fully executed, to show the skill the young arch- 
duchess had attained in the accomplishment, were 
also exhibited both at Paris and Vienna, which 
her pencil had never touched. The Abbé de 


| Vermont, to whom her education in the literature 


them off the board, and makes his moves as if | 


they had no existence. 

The character which Miss Kavanagh has given 
of Marie Antoinette is confirmed, as any student 
of the time would tell Mr. Macray, by every 
authority recognised upon the subject, and by 
all the discoveries of modern research. But Miss 
Kavanagh’s testimony is unfortunately at variance 
with the authenticity of Monsieur de Conches’ 
and the Ritter von Arneth’s alleged letters of 
Marie Antoinette, discovered after a slumber of 
half a century in the archives of Vienna: her 
authority, and the whole stream of history by 
which it is supported, is to go for nothing : — 

“ We agree with Miss Kavanagh,” says a somewhat 
more competent critic than Mr. Macray, the reviewer 
of the lady’s work in the Quarterly, vol. lxxxviii., “ in 
her estimation of the talents and accomplishments of 
Marie Antoinette. She was not endowed with extraor- 
dinary abilities, nor had she owed much to her early 
education.” 

To the illiteracy, both in spelling and gram- 
mar—“ worthy of some grisette of the Rue St. 


of the country over which she was destined to 
rule was specially entrusted, is accused of having 
shamefully abused his trust by studiously keeping 
her in ignorance to render himself the more ne- 
cessary to her. All the letters the queen sent to 
Vienna were revised, copied, and most probably 
composed by him: for as he scrupled not to pro- 
claim at the time his large participation in her 
epistolary efforts, it is the most plausible explan- 
ation of the compositions now brought forward 


| after a lapse of seventy years as the effusions of 


the queen, that, for ail that really belonged to 
her in these, we must limit our belief merely to 
her signature; and that, for all the rest, we are 
indebted solely to the Abbé. For her majesty’s 
competency to conduct such a correspondence per 
se, the concurrent testimony of all reliable history 
would vouch about as favourably as Miss Biddy 
Fudge vouched for her papa’s accomplishments in 
the same capacity : — 

“ In short, my dear Doll, ev’ry quality he has 

An author should have—except words and ideas.” 

Though graceful and winning as a woman and 
a queen, so painfully did she recognise her want 
of all intellectual cultivation, and so conscious 
was she of the inferiority to which her ignorance 
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subjected her in the society of women of intellect | 


and education, that in the seclusion of Le Tri- 
anon she even made some unavailing attempts to 
retrieve by study those hours of childhood which 
had been lost by her mother’s neglect at Vienna. 
But it was too late; and after a few days, she 
abandoned the attempt as hopeless. These efforts 
becoming known in the circles and salons of Paris, 
they were eagerly seized upon by the satirists 
and cynics of the time as themes of popular ridi- 
cule; and the daughter of Maria Theresa became 
the subject of many a song and pasquinade in the 
cafés of the capital. 

That the letters now put forth in her name are 
compositions utterly irreconcilable with the esti- 
mate formed of her capacity, even by her most 
zealous advocates, is unquestionable. Loyalist as 
he was, the Comte de la Marck is too faithful to 
the demands of truth, and too conscious of the 
unanimous decision of history, to conceal that 
“she did not possess much reach of mind ;” and 
that “the usual levity of the female character,” 
in his opinion, disqualified her for any earnest 
connection with politics. Lamartine’s account of 
her in his History of the Girondins, in its glorifi- 
cation of her beauty, majesty, and ineffable grace, 
borders on the hyperbolical; but of any tribute 
to her intellect or mental capacity, he is signifi- 
cantly silent. So frivolous, imprudent, and jejune, 
on her arrival in France, did her royal consort find 
her, that for some years he systematically se- 
cluded himself from all association with her. Yet 
during this very period, in the alleged correspon- 
dence discovered by Mons. De Conches and the 
Chevalier Von Arneth, she is represented as in- 
diting letters full of the shrewd practical sense of 
a far-sighted woman of the world—she being then 
little more than fifteen or sixteen years of age! 
In ridicule of the preposterous claims put forth 
by many pretenders to the vacant authorship, a 
wit of the last century gravely proposed as the 
title of a popular pamphlet, Dickey Suett the Au- 
thor of Junius. The absurdity of the proposition 
is scarcely exceeded by the extravagance which 
would invest an ill-educated, bizarre, shallow- 
minded woman with the laurels of epistolary 
composition, and the sagesse of far-sighted poli- 
tical acumen. The daughter of Maria Theresa, it 
may justly be said (observes Mignet), resembled 
her mother too much and too little. She com- 
bined frivolity with domination and disposal of 
power, only to invest with it men who caused her 
own ruin and that of the state. After the death 
of Maurepas, who had always chosen popular 
ministers, the queen took his place with ed 


XVI.; and court ministers succeeded who, by 
their faults, rendered the crisis inevitable which 
Others endeavoured to prevent by their reforms. 
The revolution dates from this epoch. 

The importance which Mr. Macray attaches to 
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the suspected correspondence, in its acceptance as 
genuine by the critic of the Revue de Deux Mondes, 
is assuredly but hollow and delusive. Remem- 
bering the shrewd and sagacious critics by whom 
the Fikon Basilike, the Chatterton forgeries, the 
Lauder imposture, the Shakspearian forgery by 
Samuel Ireland, and, in later days, the fabricated 
Tasso MSS., were accepted with acclamation, I 
think the extent of critical gullibility is hardly 
to be accepted as the measure of rational faith. 
For no imposture of reasonable plausibility is a 
reputable eee or circle of believers, ever 
wanting. Lord Palmerston devoutly believed the 
dictum of an American visionary, that Shak- 
speare’s plays were all written by Lord Bacon, 
though the great Chancellor's muse in his masque 
on the nuptials of the Earl of Somerset with 
Lady Essex is but of the Sternhold and Hopkins 
calibre. Neither is the fertility of French talent 
in the science of fabrication to be forgotten, in 
the consideration of suspicious relics and equi- 
vocal discoveries. Of striking utterances and me- 
morable epigrams, Monsieur is unfortunately too 
fond to be very scrupulous of the material with 
which he concocts them. “Son of Saint Louis, 
ascend to heaven!”—-the parting address of the 
Abbé Edgeworth to Louis XVI.; “The Guard 
dies, but does not surrender !”—Cambronne’s brag 
at Waterloo; “Nothing is changed, there is but one 
Frenchman the more,”—the speech of the Comte 
d’Artois at the Restoration; “ Adieu mon plaisant 
yays de France,”—Marie Stuart’s farewell to her 
yeloved country ; all these, and many more that 
might be enumerated, are purely and simply fa- 
brications. In the same category, I am convinced, 
we may with perfect justice include the corre- 
spondence now so suspiciously exhumed from the 
secret cabinet of Vienna, of whose existence for 
more than seventy years no partisan or adherent 
of the Legitimist cause, either in Austria or 
France, ever dreamed or breathed a syllable: 
zealous as they have ever shown themselves of 
every trait and circumstance that could exalt the 
memory either of Louis XVI. or of his ill-fated 
consort—a correspondence of which the intrinsic 
contents are as suspicious as the capacity of Marie 
Antoinette to indite them is incredible, on the 
showing of all reliable history. 

To the pressure of unavoidable engagements, 
precluding the possibility of an earlier attendance 
to the subject, I have been compelled to devote 
the long interval which has occurred between the 
appearance of Mr. Macray’s paper and the pre- 
sent reply, not to any difficulty in encountering 
his argument, for it presented none. 

C. R. H. 
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THE PENDRELL FAMILY. 
(3"¢ 8. viii. 501.) 

Allow me to add a few lines to the notice of 
“ the last Pendrell known to history.” I knew 
him well by sight, when I was a boy. Hisname, 
I think, was Charles, but he was far more com- 
monly called “Mad Pendrell”— an appellation 
that seems to me, now, not without some —_ 
cation. I speak of about the year 1820, when he 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


lived in a house (now pulled down), No. 3, Angel | 


Street, Butcherhall Lane, two doors from my 
father’s, and professed to follow the business of a 


boot and shoe maker, but he was to be seen at his | 


own door a large part of each day, “ dressed like 
a gentleman,” as people used to remark ; and usu- 
ally declaiming against the government in such a 
furious style, and with such extravagant gestures, 
that whilst many set him down as mad, others 
thought it very probable that he might be in 
reality a paid inciter to sedition, such as Oliver 


and Reynolds. Certainly he used to spout “ sedi- | 


tion” by the hour, and no harm came to him. 
His wife, a very respectable-looking woman, I re- 
member, managed the business, and brought up her 
family (among whom was a“ Napoleon” Pendrell, 
a sure sign of “ disaffection” in those days) as 
creditably as he would let her, but it was under- 
stood that none of the younger ones were baptized, 
for the father was a “ Freethinker,” as he called 
it, and professed to hold Church and State, Priest 
and King, in equal detestation. I remember some 
of his diatribes, but they too strongly resembled 
the infamous toast of Oliver the Spy—*“ May the 
last of Kings be strangled in the guts of the last 
of Priests” — to be reproduced. He died rather 
suddenly about the year 1823. Where he was 
buried I know not, but I remember that Angel 
Stréet was startled from its propriety one Sunday 
afternoon by the sudden appearance of some two 
or three hundred well-dressed men to attend his 
funeral. They were said to be Freemasons, per- 
haps because he was known to belong to the craft. 
They wore no signs of mourning, but sported white 
gloves, and marched two and two, with an affec- 
tation of military array; their “martial tramp ” 
was quite appalling to sundry old ladies, and the 
beadle (a good-natured fellow named Honey, who 
lived just opposite to the dread Radical), was sum- 
moued to “ see them safe out of our parish.” 


About thirty-five years ago, I knew a lady 
named Mary Pendrell, who was a governess ina 
gentleman's family near Newtownbarry, county of 
Wexford. She was a person of superior educa- 
tion, and otherwise accomplished, both by nature 
and art. I was young at the time, and was a 
constant visitor at the house where she resided, as 


¢ 


one of her pupils, a boy, was a play-fellow of 


| is in receipt of any pension, I do not know. 
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mme. One day, after an historical lesson, the 
subject of which was English history of the reign 
of Charles I., I was walking in a garden with 
her, when she called me aside and told me she 
was the only living representative of the family 
who saved that monarch. This circumstance was 
brought vividly to my recollection on reading the 
paragraph above quoted. I do not know where 
the lady came from nor what has become of her. 
I give the above as a fact, and it may be taken for 
what it is worth. I never knew any one of the 
name, nor never heard it in Ireland, except in this 
instance. S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


Some few years ago, while residing in Wolver- 
hampton, I became acquainted, through a mutual 
friend, with a Mr. Pendrell, who claims to be the 
direct male descendant of “ trusty ’’ Richard Pen- 
drell. Mr. Pendrell is proud of his pedigree, and 
retains the faith of his ancestor, but whether he 
To 
my best recollection, which is necessarily imper- 
fect, he said he was possessed of documents to sub- 
stautiate his claim, notwithstanding the loss of a 
number of family papers by the burning of Bush- 
bury Vicarage, where they were deposited. I do 
not doubt but he would willingly give every in- 
formation about the Pendrell family if consulted, 
for he is one of nature’s gentlemen, affable and 
unpretending. Letters would find him, addressed 
Catholic Presbytery, Snow Hill, Wolverhampton. 

I have read the remarks of W. N. W. in your 
last, and have referred} to Jerrold’s (Illustrated) 
Magazine for Iloll’s contribution, but without 
success. J. E. D’Oytey. 

Liverpool. 

The pension paid to this family was levied on 
the rectory of Hodnet, Salop, under the name of 
the Penderell Rent; in consequence, it is said, of 
the incumbent having refused shelter to the fugi- 
tive king. If this pension is no longer paid, how 
is the Penderell rent now applied, as the payment 
has been disputed and enforced long since the date 
of the riots in Spitalfields ? U. O. N. 

Westminster Club. 


Stewart, Naroiron’s Servant (3™ S. viii. 
520.)—In Forsyth’s ZHistory of the Captivity of 
Napoleon at St. Helena, is given‘a list of the whole 
suite of Napoleon, consisting of twenty-five per- 
sons, who accompanied him to St. Helena, but the 
name of Stewart does not occur amongthem. His 
servants were—four valets de chambre, Marchand, 
St. Denis, Noverraz, and Santini; two grooms, 
brothers, named Archambault; one footman, Gen- 
tilini; a maitre d’hotel, Cipriani; a man cook, Le 
Page; a butler, Pierron; and a steward, Rous- 
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subjected her in the society of women of intellect | 


and education, that in the seclusion of Le Tri- 
anon she even made some unavailing attempts to 
retrieve by study those hours of childhood which 
had been lost by her mother’s neglect at Vienna. 
But it was too late; and after a few days, she 
abandoned the attempt as hopeless. These efforts 
becoming known in the circles and salons of Paris, 
they were eagerly seized upon by the satirists 
and cynics of the time as themes of popular ridi- 
cule; and the daughter of Maria Theresa became 
the subject of many a song and pasquinade in the 
cafés of the capital. 

That the letters now put forth in her name are 
compositions utterly irreconcilable with the esti- 
mate formed of her capacity, even by her most 
zealous advocates, is unquestionable. Loyalist as 
he was, the Comte de la Marck is ‘too faithful to 
the demands of truth, and too conscious of the 
unanimous decision of history, to conceal that 
“she did not possess much reach of mind ;” and 
that “the usual levity of the female character,” 
in his opinion, disqualified her for any earnest 
connection with politics. Lamartine’s account of 
her in his History of the Girondins, in its glorifi- 
cation of her beauty, majesty, and ineffable grace, 
borders on the hyperbolical; but of any tribute 
to her intellect or mental capacity, he is signifi- 
cantly silent. So frivolous, imprudent, and jejume, 
on her arrival in France, did her royal consort find 
her, that for some years he systematically se- 
cluded himself from all association with her. Yet 


during this very period, in the alleged correspon- | 


dence discovered by Mons. De Conches and the 
Chevalier Von Arneth, she is represented as in- 
diting letters full of the shrewd practical sense of 
a far-sighted woman of the world—she being then 
little more than fifteen or sixteen years of age! 


In ridicule of the preposterous claims put forth | 


by many pretenders to the vacant authorship, a 
wit of the last century gravely proposed as the 
title of a popular pam hlet, Dickey Suctt the Au- 
thor of Junius. The absurdity of the proposition 
is scarcely exceeded by the extravagance which 
would invest an ill-educated, bizarre, shallow- 
minded woman with the laurels of epistolary 
composition, and the sagesse of far-sighted poli- 
tical acumen. The daughter of Maria Theresa, it 
may justly be said (observes Mignet), resembled 
her mother too much and too little. She com- 
bined frivolity with domination and disposal of 
power, only to invest with it men who caused her 
own ruin and that of the state. After the death 
of Maurepas, who had always chosen popular 
ministers, the queen took his place with Louis 
XVI.; and court ministers succeeded who, by 
their faults, rendered the crisis inevitable which 
others endeavoured to prevent by their reforms. 
The revolution dates from this epoch. 

The importance which Mr. Macray attaches to 
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the suspected correspondence, in its acceptance as 
genuine by the critic of the Revue de Deux Mondes, 
is assuredly but hollow and delusive. Remem- 
bering the shrewd and sagacious critics by whom 
the Eikon Basilike, the Chatterton forgeries, the 
Lauder imposture, the Shakspearian forgery by 
Samuel Ireland, and, in later days, the fabricated 
Tasso MSS., were accepted with acclamation, I 
think the extent of critical gullibility is hardly 
to be accepted as the measure of rational faith. 
For no imposture of reasonable plausibility is a 
reputable believer, or circle of believers, ever 
wanting. Lord Palmerston devoutly believed the 
dictum of an American visionary, that Shak- 
speare’s plays were all written by Lord Bacon, 
though the great Chancellor's muse in his masque 
on the nuptials of the Earl of Somerset with 
Lady Essex is but of the Sternhold and Hopkins 
calibre. Neither is the fertility of French talent 
in the science of fabrication to be forgotten, in 
the consideration of suspicious relics and equi- 
vocal discoveries. Of striking utterances and me- 
morable epigrams, Monsieur is unfortunately too 
fond to be very scrupulous of the material with 
which he concocts them. “Son of Saint Louis, 
ascend to heaven!”—the parting address of the 
Abbé Edgeworth to Louis XVI.; “The Guard 
dies, but does not surrender !”—Cambronne’s brag 
at Waterloo; “ Nothing is changed, there is but one 
Frenchman the more,”—the speech of the Comte 
d’Artois at the Restoration; “ Adieu mon plaisant 
pars de France,”—Marie Stuart’s farewell to her 

loved country ; all these, and many more that 
might be enumerated, are purely and simply fa- 
brications. In the same category, I am convinced, 
we may with perfect justice include the corre- 
spondence now so suspiciously exhumed from the 


| secret cabinet of Vienna, of whose existence for 


more than seventy years no partisan or adherent 
of the Legitimist cause, either in Austria or 
France, ever dreamed or breathed a syllable: 
zealous as they have ever shown themselves of 
every trait and circumstance that could exalt the 
memory either of Louis XVI. or of his ill-fated 
consort—a correspondence of which the intrinsic 
contents are as suspicious as the capacity of Marie 
Antoinette to indite them is incredible, on the 
showing of all reliable history. 

To the pressure of unavoidable engagements, 
precluding the possibility of an earlier attendance 
to the subject, I have been compelled to devote 
the long interval which has occurred between the 
appearance of Mr. Macray’s paper and the pre- 
sent reply, not to any difficulty in encountering 
his argument, for it presented none. 

C. R. H. 
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THE PENDRELL FAMILY. 
(3"¢ §. viii. 501.) 

Allow me to add a few lines to the notice of 
“the last Pendrell known to history.” I knew 
him well by sight, when I was a boy. Hisname, 
I think, was Charles, but he was far ‘more com- 
monly called “Mad Pendrell ”— an appellation 
that seems to me, now, not without some — 
cation. I speak of about the year 1820, when he 
lived in a house (now pulled down), No. 3, Angel 
Street, Butcherhall Lane, two doors from my 
father’s, and professed to follow the business of a 


boot and shoe maker, but he was to be seen at his | 


own door a large part of each day, “ dressed like 
a gentleman,” as people used to remark ; and usu- 
ally declaiming against the government in such a 
furious style, and with such extravagant gestures, 
that whilst many set him down as mad, others 
thought it very probable that he might be in 
reality a paid inciter to sedition, such as Oliver 
and Reynolds. Certainly he used to spout “ sedi- 
tion” by the hour, and no harm came to him. 
His wife, a very respectable-looking woman, I re- 
member, managed the business, and brought up her 
family (among whom was a“ Napoleon” Pendrell, 
a sure sign of “ disaffection” in those days) as 
creditably as he would let her, but it was under- 
stood that none of the younger ones were baptized, 
for the father was a “ Freethinker,” as he called 
it, and professed to hold Church and State, Priest 
and King, in equal detestation. I remember some 
of his diatribes, but they too strongly resembled 
the infamous toast of Oliver the Spy—‘ May the 
last of Kings be strangled in the guts of the last 
of Priests” — to be reproduced. He died rather 
suddenly about the year 1823. Where he was 
buried I know not, but I remember that Angel 
Stréet was startled from its propriety one Sunday 
afternoon by the sudden appearance of some two 
or three hundred well-dressed men to attend his 
funeral. They were said to be Freemasons, per- 
haps because he was known to belong to the craft. 
They wore no signs of mourning, but sported white 
gloves, and marched two and two, with an afiee- 
tation of military array; their “martial tramp ” 
was quite appalling to sundry old ladies, and the 
beadle (a good-natured fellow named Honey, who 
lived just opposite to the dread Radical), was sum- 
moned to “ see them safe out of our parish.” 


About thirty-five years ago, I knew a lady 
named Mary Pendrell, who was a governess in a 
gentleman's fumily near Newtownbarry, county of 
Wexford. She was a person of superior educa- 
tion, and otherwise accomplished, both by nature 
and art. I was young at the time, and was a 


constant visitor at the house where she resided, as 


e 


one of her pupils, a boy, was a play-fellow of 
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mime. One day, after an historical lesson, the 
subject of which was English history of the reign 
of Charles II., I was walking in a garden with 
her, when she called me aside and told me she 
was the only living representative of the family 
who saved that monarch. This circumstance was 
brought vividly to my recollection on reading the 
paragraph above quoted. I do not know where 
the lady came from nor what has become of her. 


| I give the above as a fact, and it may be taken for 


what it is worth. I never knew any one of the 

name, nor never heard it in Ireland, except in this 

instance. S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool, 


Some few years ago, while residing in Wolver- 
hampton, I became acquainted, through a mutual 
friend, with a Mr. Pendrell, who claims to be the 
direct male descendant of “ trusty’ Richard Pen- 
drell. Mr. Pendrell is proud of his pedigree, and 
retains the faith of his ancestor, but whether he 
is in receipt of any pension, I do not know. To 
my best recollection, which is necessarily imper- 
fect, he said he was possessed of documents to sub- 
stautiate his claim, notwithstanding the loss of a 
number of family papers by the burning of Bush- 
bury Vicarage, where they were deposited. I do 
not doubt but he would willingly give every in- 
formation about the Pendrell family if consulted, 
for he is one of nature’s gentlemen, affable and 
unpretending. Letters would find him, addressed 
Catholic Presbytery, Snow Hill, Wolverhampton. 

I have read the remarks of W. N. W. in your 
last, and have referred} to Jerrold’s (Illustrated) 
Magazine for Woll’s contribution, but without 
success. J. E, D’Oytey. 

Liverpool. 

The pension paid to this family was levied on 
the rectory of Hodnet, Salop, under the name of 
the Penderell Rent; in consequence, it is said, of 
the incumbent having refused shelter to the fugi- 
tive king. If this pension is no longer paid, how 
is the Penderell rent now applied, as the payment 
has been disputed and enforced long since the date 
of the riots in Spitalfields ? U. O. N. 

Westminster Club. 


Stewart, Naporron’s Servant (3™ S. viii. 
520.)—In Forsyth’s History of the Captivity of 
Napoleon at St. Helena, is given’a list of the whole 
suite of Napoleon, consisting of twenty-five per- 
sons, who accompanied him to St. Helena, but the 
name of Stewart does not occur amongthem. His 
servants were—four valets de chambre, Marchand, 
St. Denis, Noverraz, and Santini; two grooms, 
brothers, named Archambault ; one footman, Gen- 
tilini; a maitre d’hotel, Cipriani; a man cook, Le 
Page; a butler, Pierron; and a steward, Rous- 
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seau. (Vol. i. p. 22.) Nor does the name of 
Stewart occur in Napoleon’s will, or any of its 
codicils, though legacies are there given by name 
to all his domestics. Is it then probable that any 
one of that name was with Napoleon at St. Helena? 
F. C. H. 

Extinction oF AsoriernaL Races (3" S., vii. 
110.) — In further confirmation of the rapid decay 
of the aboriginal races of this continent, I append 
two paragraphs cut from Victorian journals. The 
first is from the Ballarat Star of date Oct. 23rd, 
1865 : — 

“ Those in this colony who take an interest in the fate 
of the aborigines will learn with regret that the remnant 
of the Mount Emu and Ballarat tribes now numbers not 
more than about 29 couples. Mr. Andrew Porteous, of 
Carngham, has for years past been their protector, and 
correspondent with the Central Board at Melbourne, and 
it is not too much to say that few gentlemen would have 
filled that office so humanely. Nevertheless his protég’s 
are fast fading away, notwithstanding all his endeavours 
in their behalf.” 

The second is from the Bendigo Advertiser of 
date Oct. 9, 1865 :— 

“The woman Eliza, or Bye-bye, which is her native 
name, and who was admitted into the hospital on the 28th 
ult., suffering from a dislocation of the hip, received by a 
fall fourteen months before, died on Sunday in a sudden 
and unexpected manner, immediately after taking her tea. 
An inquest will be held on the body on Tuesday, She is 
the last of the Campaspe tribe, and wife of Captain Tom, 
who died some time ago in a railway carriage on his way 
to the hospital.” 

I may add that both the tribes mentioned above 
were numerous and apparently vigorous races 
within my own memory,—a period of about twelve 
years, To the credit of the Victorian government, 
it must be said, that no efforts are spared to pre- 
serve these too obviously doomed people. Local 
Christian bodies are also doing something to civi- 
lise and Christianise them; but all such efforts 
seem to be hopelessly vain. The pity of their sad 
fate is all the greater, when one considers that 
every separate tribe is distinctly characterised by 
its own peculiarities of dialect, religious customs, 
manners, and even physical appearance. As the 
tribes perish off, therefore, there are distinctive 
types of savage humanity dying out without any 
record of them remaining. D. Brarr. 

Melbourne. 


Osrris: Iswara (3* §. viii. 189, 479.) — It is 
said that when the Sepoy regiments were drafted 
from India to Egypt in the time of Bonaparte, 
they declared themselves in the presence of their 
own country’s gods when face to face with the 
temples on the Nile. Anubis at least must have 
ales Honooman, the monkey god. 

Besides, the cave temples common to Western 
India and Upper Egypt seem to proclaim a common 
Brahmanism earlier than that of the more recent 
Hindoos. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Is not the subject worthy of a little more dis- 


Oo. % D. 


The letters “A U M” are initials of names of 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. Atmubhoo (the self- 
existent) is a name of Bramah; Uchyootu (the 
undecayable) is a name of Vishnu; Musheshwuru 
(the great god) is a name of Siva. (See Ward's 
View of the History, Literature, and Religion of 
the Hindoos.) 

“ The Sepoys of the army in Egvpt under Lord Hutch- 
inson imagined that they found their own temples in the 
ruins of Dendera, and were greatly exasperated at the 
natives for their neglect of the ancient deities whose images 
are still preserved. So strongly indeed were they im- 
pressed with this identity, that they proceeded to perform 
their devotions with all the ceremonies practised in their 
own land.” (See Russell’s History of Ancient and Modern 

cgypt.) 

I have myself seen the temples of Egypt and 
the south of India, and can bear witness to their 
resemblance. H. C. 


There is no authority for the letters “A U M” 
representing the Hindu triad, Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva. And as M therefore does not signify 
Iswara, O. T. D. need not look for Brahma and 
Vishnu being represented by A and U. Probably 
Brahma was the real original, himself derived from 
Brahm, and Vishnu and Siva, deities of the south- 
ern nations of India, afterwards incorporated in the 
triad. O.T. D. seems to assume thet Iswara is 
Osiris, but I think this is not proved, nor have we 
yet sufficient authority that the religion of ancient 
India was in essentials the same as that of ancient 
Egypt. W. H. Waurrworts. 


cussion ? 


Tue Spantsn Mar (3 §. viii. 302.) —Thanks 
for your reply to my query. Your definition agrees 
with that of the only books of reference in which 
I can find the phrase, viz., the Edinburgh Gazetteer 
and the American Cyclopedia, which concur with 
you in making it include water and land along a 
certain part of the South American coast. My 
impression was, that our ancestors in the sixteenth 
al seventeenth centuries, by whom it was used 
as a geographical 4 ry not yet obsolete, 
meant by it only the land in question, and named 
it main, to distinguish it from the islands. Is it 
not possible that in later times, when it had ceased 
to be commonly used, some confusion as to its 
meaning may have arisen from the word “ main ” 
being a synonym for sea? I do not remember 
any other geographical expression that applies both 
to a coast and the sea that washes it. An extract 
from the narrative of any of our old yoyagers to 
whom the phrase was contemporary, using it 
clearly to express the sea, would quite satisfy me 
that Iam wrong in my views; meanwhile you will 
perhaps kindly allow me to state them, which I do 
with great diffidence, against such a weight of 


| authority. W.F. 
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BonaR viii. 500.) — Has H. read the 
genealogy of this family in Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
ed. 1846-8, Supplement, pp. 26, &c.? He will 
‘here find one derivation, according to “an an- 
cient tradition in the family,” from “ bona res.” 
Whether this tradition rests on any material foun- 
dation, is another question. 

In Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary (ed. 1808), 
and Supplement (1825) under the article “ Bond- 
age” or “‘ Bonnage ” and “ Bonnar,” there appears 
to me a more likely derivation for the name. The 
two former of these terms are there stated to mean 
the various services in kind given by farmers to 
their landlords, once in force all over Scotland, but 
now confined to a few remote districts; while the 
latter is said to mean a “ bond,” or lease, in con- 
nection with land. The first “Bonner” might 
thus in all probability have been a husbandman. 

The want of the prefix “ de” in the early in- 
stances of the name in Scotland, coupled with the 
fact that there are no lands so called, would seem 
to preclude a territorial origin. 

[as H. consulted Lower'’s Patronymica Bri- 
tannica—a work not at present beside me ? 
ANGLO-Scotvs. 


(34 S. 


Coxtar or SS. (3" S. viii. 485.)—Very curious 
is the passage that BrsiiormEcar. CHETHAM. has 
quoted from Mr. King’s Gnostics and their Remains, 
and still more curious is the fact of his having 
quoted this passage as containing an “ ingenious 
theory” with reference to the origin and significa- 
tion of the Lancastrian Collar of SS. 

The “ Gnostic sigil,” or symbol, the character 
and alleged virtues of which he had just described, 
Mr. King in this passage asserts to have been en- 
dowed with a marvellous vitality :— 

“For,” he continues, “ reduced to a double S thus 
traversed by a bar, it became a favourite device in the 
times of chivalry, being received as the rebus of the word 
Fermesse.” 

Where can I find any example, or any record or 
representation of any example, of “a double S. 
traversed by a bar,” as “a device in the times of 
chivalry” ? Upon what evidence is the assertion 
that this was a “favourite device in those times, 
supported ? Also, what is the evidence which 
proves this device to have been regarded and “ re- 
ceived,” in those same times, or at any time, “as 
a rebus of the word Fermesse *’? 

Again; the quotation proceeds thus : — 

“Here, then, in this Gnostic sigil is to be found the 
true origin of the SS. in the collar of the garter, formerly 
styled the ‘ Collar of SS.,’ rather than in the popular ex- 
planation that the letters are but the initials (sic) of Ed- 
ward IV.’s motto— Souverayne,’ a prince posterior by a 
whole century to the institution of the order and its in- 
signia. 

The word “ Soveraygne ” was the motto, not 
of Edward IV., but of Henry IV. The Collar of 
the Garter was added to the earlier insignia of 


the Order after the reign of Edward IV. There 
are no letters SS.in the Collar of the Garter. Per- 
haps some correspondent of “ N, & Q.” will inform 
me, by whom and at what period the Collar of the 


Garter was “styled the Collar of SS.”’? 
CHARLES Bovrett. 


Dr. Jounson’s RESIDENCE IN Brieuton (38, 
viii. 536.)—I have shared in your correspondent’s 
surprise and regret that no engraving or photo- 
graph of this house was to be procured in Brigh- 
ton. In visits to * London super-mare”’ during 
the past three years, I have taken the trouble to 
make inquiries on this subject at nearly every 
bookseller’s and printseller’s shop in the town, but 
could never hear of any print or photograph. 
The woodcut of the house at p. 59, vol. iii. of In- 
gram and Cooke’s edition of Boswell’s Life, is stated 
to be “from an original sketch,” and not from a 
contemporary print.” It is very good, though 
not on a sufficiently large scale to show such de- 
tails as, e. g. the ponderous door-scrapers of 


- winged griffins, which are of very good character. 


I made sketches of Dr. Johnson’s house a year 
ago, and also of its still more interesting vis-a-vis 
neighbour, the inn in which Charles II. passed 
the night when he made his escape from Eng- 
land. Much to my astonishment no print or pho- 
tograph of “the King’s Head Inn” was to be 
obtained; and the historical street, which, not 
so many years since, was also the fashionable 
street of Brighton, is now represented in the shop- 
windows only through the medium of views of 
St. Paul's church. CuTHBERT Bebe. 


NEDDRUM viii. 454.) — The ancient 
church of Nedrum is in Mahee Island, Strangford 
Lough, in the parish of Tullynakill, County Down. 
For a highly interesting account of this place, 
with the notices of it in the Irish Annals, and 
also the charters of the Priory, A.p. 1179 and 1202, 
see a work entitled — 


(3 8, 


“ Papers read before the Down and Connor and Dro- 


more Church Architecture Society, during the Year 
1844, with Illustrations. Printed for the Society. Bel- 
fast, 1845.” 

R. C. 


Cork. 


Joun BrackapDER (3"¢S, viii. 453.)—I have not 
the work referred to by F. M. 8.; but I have be- 
fore me The Life and Diary of Lieut.-Col. J. 
Blackader, by Andrew Crichton, Edinburgh, 1824, 
which gives in some detail the genealogy of the 
family. In a note itis said: “Fora more par- 
ticular account of the family, see Blackader’s 
Memoirs, cap.i.’ I do not know the Memoirs 
here referred to. I cannot extract shortly what 
is said of the family in Crichton’s work, but 
F. M. S. can see it, if he should so desire. 

FREDERIC OvvRY. 





24 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Repoamm, Jos xxvi. 5, 6. (3 S. viii. 271, 
400.) — That the Rephaim were a warlike and 
giant race, who gave their name to the country 
where they dwelt, and were not utterly destroyed 
until near the close of David's reign, appears from 
Gen. xiv. 5; 2 Sam. vy. 18, and xxi. 15—22. But 
I think the passage in Job does not refer to the 
Rephaim; although the Chaldee paraphrase, and 
after it the Septuagint and Vulgate, interpret the 
word “giants.” The translators of our Bible, 
betaking themselves to “the Hebrew fountain in 
preference to these over-authorised versions,” ren- 
der the word here “dead things,”—one of the 
meanings of the original, and certainly more in 
accordance with the scope and context of Job's 
reply to Bildad. 

The translation of Hugh Broughton substan- 
tially agrees with the authorised : — 

“ Things without life are formed under the water, and 
places near them. The lowest earth is naked afore Him, 
and the lost hath no covering.” 

Whereunto is affixed the marginal comment : — 

«“"“A¥uxa—Ambre, and Pearle, and such. God his 
Providence reacheth to the furthest places; even to the 
bottom of the Sea and lowest Earth.” 

And Hugh Broughton is high authority, though 

seldomer quoted than the celebrated Hebraist 

Lightfoot; who, in his edition of Broughton’s 

Works, terms him— “the great Albionean Di- 

vine, renowned in many Nations for rare skill in 

Salem’s and Athens’ tongues.” J. L. 
Dublin. 


| brother, 


[34 S. IX. Jan. 6, °66. 





“* Attorney-General William Noy died in Wilts, 1632, 
leaving a son, Richard, to whom reference was made by a 
former correspondent. Richard Noy had a son, Edward, 
who was baptized the 25th of February, 1638. Edward 
Noy had a daughter, Lois, born 22nd Nov., 1655, and 
married to Thomas Tonkin on the 2nd of November, 1689. 
Jane, daughter of Thomas Tonkin and Lois Noy was bap- 
tized October 14th, 1699, and married to Charles Paul, 
February 22nd, 1722. 

“ Patience, daughter of Charles Paul and Jane his wife, 
was baptized July Ist, 1732, and married April 17th, 
1762, to William Tonkin, who had a son, Thomas, bap- 
tized February 2nd, 1763 ; this Thomas Tonkin had three 
sons and three daughters, the two eldest sons, Thomas and 
William, being recently dead. John and the daughters 
still reside in this parish. Thomas, who was the eldest, 
has two sons, now residing in Newlyn, viz., Thomas, 
his eldest son, and William Henry Tonkin, a younger 

“ Rustic.” 
: GroreGe Berrany. 
10, Chapel Street, Penzance, Cornwall. 


Curtovs Mepat (5° 8. viii. 500.)—I think it 


| very probable that the heads on this medal are thus 


ye 


intended: the mitred bishop, Fisher of Rochester ; 
the cardinal, the same Fisher, who was made a car- 


| dinal shortly before his death; the king, Henry 


St. Jerom’s Hart (3 §S, viii. 501.)—The hat | 


which is usually represented, either on the head of 
St. Jerom, or lying near him, is not a doctor's, for 
a D.D., wears only a black cap, like other ecclesi- 
astics, except that his cap has four ridges on top, 
when he lectures in the schools, though he wears 
one with three only, in common with all other 
clerics, inthe church. The hat given toSt. Jerom 
is intended for the hat of a cardinal. It is purely 
conventional, intimating the high favour and con- 
fidence of Pope St. Damasus, which he enjoyed ; 
for it is well known that the red hat was not given 
to cardinals till 1534, when it was granted by 
Pope Paul III. To show what bold anachronisms 
are sometimes found, I may mention having seen 
more than one painting of St. Jerom with a pair 
of spectacles ! F. C. iL 


Atrorney-GenerRAL Noy (3" §. viii. 190, 405.) 
1 beg to send you acopy of a letter which appeared 
in the Cornish Telegraph of December 6, 1865, on 
the subject of “ Attorney-General Noy and his 
Descendants.” 


“ Attorney-General Noy and his Descendants. 
n “ St. Paul, Dec. 1, 1865. 
“ Sir,— Perhaps the following extracts from the register 
of this parish, on the above subject, may, at this time, be 
interesting to some of your readers : — 


VIII.; the pope, Clement VII. This supposes that 
the first two faces have the same features. If, 
however, they represent different persons, the Car- 
dinal may be Wolsey. F. C. H. 


“Amicus Prato” (5'* S. viii. 441.) —I wish 
to add a very few words to the anecdote so well 
told by "levxuvogeBhs. As the late excellent Master 
of Baliol felt it to be necessary to inform his guest, 
Mr. Jones, that the Christian name of Mrs. 
was “ Truth,” so now it must be stated that the 
Master's own Christian name was “ Richard;” a 
Christian name that some times is resolved into an 
equivalent of which the initial is D. We had 
heard of “ Amicus Plato” and the Ethics, a little 
to the eastward of Baliol; and, consequently, in 
those days we knew our august neighbour and his 
lady, Richard and Truth of Baliol, as Afxy xa 
"AA Cea, E Corn. Trry. 





Being a graduate of 1821, I beg to refer with 
pleasure to the reminiscences of Dr. Jenkins, the 
then master of Baliol; his short dapper figure 
and elegant manners, literary tastes, &c. Also of 
the Bishop of Peterborough, of Round, Daubeney, 
and other contemporaries who were there. 

Brevis. 

GENEALOGICAL Puzzie (3" §. viii. 500.) —Each 
of the two gentlemen, being (by his first wife) 
father of one of the ladies, married secondly, and 
had issue by, the other lady. 

Josern Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neot’s. 

The answer to the puzzle propounded by F. C. H. 
under the above heading, is, I suppose, that each 
of the two ladies had married, as second wife, the 
other's father, and had had issue, C, A. L, 
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Corncrpence (3™ SS. viii. 485.)—If Mr. C. 
Ross will turn to “N. & Q.” 2™S. x. 397, he 
will see that I gave not only the coincidences of 
Nicholas Rowe and Burns in the “ belted knight 
expression” which he quotes ; 
larity of idea in He nry V IIL, 
spondent, G.N., in “N. & Q.” 

a similar coincidence of James 


I. and Burns. 
James J. Lamp. 
Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 


PAiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC 

Promptorium Parvulorum sive Clericorum, Dictionarus 
Anglo-Latinus Princeps, auctore Galfrido Grammatico 
Dicto, ex ordine Fratrum Predicatorum, Norfolciensi, 
circa A.D. M.cCcCce.XL. Olim ex officina Pynsoniand edi- 
tum, nunc ab integro, Commentariolis Subjectis, ad fidem 
Codicum recensuit Albertus Way, M.A. (Camden So- 
ciety.) 


oe 


| he had paid so much attention. 
but also a simi- | 
as another corre- | 
nd S. x, 309, gave | 


| ‘oleridge’s 


NOTES" AND QUERIES. 25 





Henry Curisty, who had arranged its style and mode 
of publication, his lamented and untimely death makes it 
a memorial of him and his zeal, as it certainly is of his 
mastery over the interesting branch of inquiry to which 
The illustrations are 
masterly examples of the fidelity with which objects of 
such rude workmanship as these remains may be repro- 
duced. 


The Friend: A Series of Essays, to aid in the Formation 
of Fixed Principles in Politics, Morals, and Religion, 
With Literary Amusements interspersed. By Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. (Bell & Daldy.) 

A Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, includin 
also Familiar Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Emi- 
nent Men, and analogous Popular Appellations often 
referred to in Literature and Conversation. By William 
A. Wheeler, M.A. (Bell & Daldy.) 

We congratulate our late publishers on the judgment 
shown by them in their additions to Bohn’s Libraries. Of 
Friend, which they have added to the Popular 
Library, it is unnecessary to say one word: and very 
few will suffice to show the utility of Mr. Wheeler’s Dic- 


| tionary of Noted Names of Fiction, which they have 


This Early Latin English Dictionary is probably the | 


most important work which the Camden Society has 
produced. The Promptorium itsclf, simply reprinted, 
would have been a boon to English philologists; but in 
this handsome quarto, of some six hundred pages, we 
have not only the result of Mr. Way’s collation of all the 
various MSS. and printed editions of that important 
work, but in his explanatory notes a mass of philological 
and archzological learning, illustrative of our early lan- 
guage and ancient manners, such as we believe nobody 
but Mr. Way could have produced ; and this vast amount 
of curious knowledge is made most readily available by 
capital Indexes. The editor’s Introduction is full of most 


tion to Literary History. 
the Camden Council, that, anxious that a book of such 
utility and importance should not be exclusively confined 
to the Society, but that scholars generally should have 
access to it, they have printed some se parate copies of the 
complete work, which may be purchased of Messrs. 
Nichols. ‘The price to Members of the Society is Fifteen 
Shillings a copy, to Non-members One Guinea. 


The Hatchet Throwers. By James Greenwood. With 

Thirty-six Illustrations drawn on Wood, by Ernest Griset, 

trom his Original Designs. (Hotten.) 

M. Griset is an artist of marked originality and great 
power. In his treatment of animals he reminds us some- 
times of Landseer, sometimes of Bennett; while in his 
treatment of his fellow-creatures, his peucil is Cruik- 
shankian ; yet, though occasionally reminding one of 
these great men, he is essentially and unquestionably ori- 
ginal; and there needs no ghost come from the grave to 
tell us that we shall see and hear much more of Ernest 
Griset. 
Hatchet Throwers to illustrate the drawings, he certainly 
deserves great credit for his ingenuity. ‘The book would 
have been a good specimen of humour even without the 
illustrations—with them it is a decided success. 


Reliquia Aquitanice ; being Contributions to the Arc heo- 
logia and Paleontology of Perigord and the adjoining Pro- 
vinces of Southern France. By Edouard Lartet and He nry 
Christy. Part I. (Bailliere.) 

Alas! although this important contribution to our 
knowledge of the primeval antiquities found in the valley 
of the Dordogne, &c., bears on its title-page the name of 


If, as we have heard, Mr. Greenwood wrote The | 


added to the Philological Library. 1t originally appeared 
as a Supplement to Webster’s quarto Dicti ionary of 1864; 
but is here greatly enlarged, containing nearly seventeen 
hundred new articles; besides an Index to the real 
names of persons, places, &c., whose nicknames, pseu- 
donyms, or popular appellations are given in the body of 
the work. 

Phi tographic Portraits of Men of Eminence. 

(A. W. Bennett.) 

The idea of combining these pictures in little of The 
Men of the Time, with authentic biographies of them, is a 
very happy one, and is very successfully carried out in the 
work before us. While the scientific world, who know 
the value of the Astronomer Royal, are gratified in the 


Part XXXI. 


| se: i j >g3 »rofes: Sow > 
curious scholarship, and is in itself a valuable contribu- | Presemt part with a likeness of Professor Airy, and the 


We may add, to the credit of | 


archeologists view the vera effigies of that able and most 
industrious member of their body, Mr. Thomas Wright, 
the thousands of admirers of Mr. Charles Dickens will be 
especially gratified with the characteristic portrait of the 
great Novelist which Mr. Bennett has here presented to 
them. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Partie —e of price, &c., of the following book to be sent direct to the 
gentleman by whom it is required, whose name and address are 
given for that purpose :— 
ame Some Account or tus Scrrracan Bisnors 1x Enctann, Ato. 

725. 
Wanted by Rev. W. 1. Burns, Farnworth Vicarage, Bolton-le-Moors. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


.1mong other papers in type, which will appear in our next or follow- 
ing numbers, are Pury Papers, No. 2; The Pallium; Shakespeare and 
the Bible; Human Foot Prints in Kocks; ‘The Spanish Drought; Ruth- 
ven Peerage; Meaving of Heirs; Captain Charteris; The Dragon of 
Wantley; Literary Pscudonyms; Continental Ballad Literature; the 
continuation of Rawlinson's Epitaphs of Englisiimen Buried Abroad, 
4c. 

Qcrre~ Man. C. Simson wiil probably hesitate to approve of Mr 
Newton Crosland’s emendation, Quean for Queen Mab, when he recol- 
lects that Drayton, Shakespeare’ 8 contemporory, and himself a War- 
wickshire man, describes Mab as King Uberon's merry Queen. 

W.. R. will find the line in Byron's Prisoner of Chillon. 

Mr. B. Nicholson's interesting communication from New Zealand, 
Filberts from Caliban's Isle (ready cracked) for Christmas Readers of 
Shakespeare, did not reach us in time for our Ch: istmas number. It shall 
have early insertion. 

Stoney Bersty. we the derivation of Mop, a hir 
for servants, see“ N. & Q.” vii. tnd 8. 486. 

Vv. K. One of as satirical pieces on the“ ( 


ng-place, or fair, 


ty Latin ia printed in 


our 2nd 8, xii. 122. Consult also 3rd. viii. 41. 





of Elizabeth on her Death-bed i# not a 


Arettiss. Smirke's picture 
l ted at the approaching National Portrait 


portrait such as eld be exhi 
Exhibition 
A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price |s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 
shed at noon on Friday,and is also 
Subscription for Stameap Cores for 
m the Publisher (including the Half- 
! by Post Office Order, 


“*Nores ano ares és publ 
issued in M arts The | 
Six MVonth led direct fr 
yearly Ixorx 1 id., which may be paid 
payable at the Stran Post Office. in favour of Wutus G. Surrn, 
Wettinoron Sreeer, Sraann, W.C., where also all Commenic ATIONS 
ror tus Eprron should be addressed. 


* Nores & Qoenies” is registered for transmission abroad. 


Cones erama, Covens, &c., ay Da. Lococn's Potrmosic Warens. 
From Mr. Oldham, Chemist, Market Place, Wisbeach.— From the 
great quantity of your wafers I have sold, I have had an excellent op- 
portunity of witnessing their effects, and I have much pleasure in being 
able to inform you that several obstinate cases of asthma and coughs 
have been completely ured by their use; and, indeed, their efficacy is 
general in diseases of the lungs To singers and public spe akers they 
are invaluable aring and strengthening the voice. ey have a 
pleasant taste. Price ls . and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 


for ¢ 


| ANCASHIRE LYRICS.— MODERN SONGS 
4 AND BALLADS OF THE COUNTY PALATINE. Price 5. 
Edited by JOUN HARLAND, F.S.A. 

*e limited number printed on large paper, 
early application is necessary, price 21s. 


London: WHITTAKER & CO. 


crown ito, for which 


7d., & new 
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Clements, Little Pulteney Street, price 
Work on the Teeth, entitled 

URE DENTISTRY, and WHAT IT DOES 
US. By A. ESKELL, Grosvenor Street, W. 

** We feel certain all who make themselves acquainted with the con 
tents of the book through our instrumentality, will thank us for having 
directed their attention to Mr. Eskell’s work. as assuredly none can 
read it without deriving the greatest benefit."— The Sun, Aug. 25. 


Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, 


Published by J. 


and may be had of all Booksellers, 
On January ist, ‘ aa ey 
COMMENTARY WHOLLY 


To be completed in Sixteen 


the 
Half-a-Crown. 


P ART 7 _« 
BIBLICAL, price 
Monthly oy 


SAMUEL 


TO BOOKBU YERS.—Seconn-Hanpv Books in all 

Branches of Standard Literature: English History and Litera- 
ture in General A large Collection of Greek and Latin Classics, 
Translations, and Matiematics. A head required for postage of Cata- 


logue. 
W. HEATH, 497, Oxford Street, London. 


BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row, London. 


Yew CATALOGUE 
is now ready of a really VALUABLE COL L ECTION of BOOKS, 
and of the Hrenesr Kaarry Also, a most 
Sent by post on receipt of a 


To B00 COLLECTORS.—A N 


many in Black. Letter 
singular Collection of Coaious Booxs. 
Stamp. 

THOMAS BEET, 


Libraries an 


15, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W. 
1 Small Collections of Books purchased. 


Qe QCIED N’ T rE Ic PRES SE NTS. — Elementary Collec- 

tions to illustrate the New Edition of “ Lyell's E lements of Geo- 

.”’ and facilitate the Study of Mineralogy and Geology can be had 

50, to #0 Guineas; also single specimens of Minerals, 

Is, and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Hammers, all the 

Recent Pub gation s, &e., of TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 

Majesty, 149. Strand, London Private instruction is given in Geology 
and Mineralogy by Ma. Tewwarrt, F.G.S., 149, Strand, W.C. 





prepare red for the Frees, Proof 
Apply by letter toJ.R., Alfred Place, 


\ ANUSCRIP1 ‘3 
Sheete corrected, &c. 

he iford Square, London. 

First Class Prize Medal, Dublin, 1#65. 

THE WORLD-RENOWNED WHEELER & 

WILSON PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH SEWING MA- 

CHINES, from 9. and upwards, with all recent Improvements and 

Additions. 
These mac! 

speed, stren 


ines execute all descriptions of work in any material with 

th, durability, beauty, and economy. They are ornamen- 
tal in the Drawing Koom, a pleasant and healthful exercise in use, and 
can be worxed by achild. Instructions gratis to all purchasers. Illus- 
trated Prospectus gratis and post free. 


OFFICES & SALE ROOMS, 139, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery Lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, 
Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, House- 
hold Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of 8TA- 
TIONERY forwarded free to any Railway Station in England, on 
receipt of Post-office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arma, or Address on Paper 
or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to Is. per 100, 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business or address Dies 
from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream: Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
mense variety in all sizes and qualities always in stock. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabi- 
nets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post free. 


\ THAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
thought often occurring to literary men, public ~ aco hy 

An immediate answer to the 

Tyres, and information 


An im- 


persons of benevolent intentions. 
quiry may be obtained. A Srecimen Boox or 
fur authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark Lane, London. 
“ Aliusque et idem."'"— Hor. 
This Day is published, price 2s. 6d., No. I. of a New Series of 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents : Noticeto our Readers and Correspondents.—The C hep ter 
House of Westminster, by the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, A 
Inishcaltra and its Remains, vy R. R. Brash, M.R.1.A., with iiooes- 
tions.— The Religion of Charles II.—Drawings of P. Santo partes in 
the Royal Collection, Windsor Castle, by B. B. Woodward, F.S.A., Li- 
brarian to Her Majesty.— Antiquarian Intelligence and PR ctinse of 
Learned Societies : Notes of the Month; The Royal Society ; Society 
of Antiquaries ; Archeologic l Institute ; British Archwological Asso- 
ciation ; Numismatic Society ; ryt ge Society ; Royal Society 
ure; Royal Institute of Bri Architects; Institution of 
of Scotland ; Local 8. cieties. 
The Breadalbane Librar Antiquarian Discoveries in 
+; Memorial to Cowper ; O Tos against Drunkenness, &c. 
— Correspondence of Sylvanus Urb: Sir John Fenn and ~ o Foaee 
Letters, by J.G. Nichols, F.8.A. ; The Mistletoe, by E. The 
Last of St. Giles’s Hill Fair ; Modern English Pronunciation ofl i atia ; 
Vindication of Archbishop Frewen ; Family of Curran ; Earldoms of 
Warwick and Salisbury ; Arms of De Clare; Worcester Notes and 
Queries ; Answers to Ditto. — Oceasional Papers : The Westminster 
Piay ; he Musée Ri trospectif ; Lullaby Carole ; Irish History, Old 
and New ; Longevity ; Latin Inscriptions near the Danu views 
and Literary Notic Ilomer and his Translators ; Scottish Social 
Life in Former Days; rye of the Gipsies ; Domesday Manors in 
Cornwall ; The City of the Dead, kkc,— Monthly Gazette, &c.: Sum- 
mary of Events; Appointments, Preferments, and Promotions ; 
Births ; Marriages.—Obituary Memoirs : King of the Belgians ; 
Dimedale ; Sir J. Nelthorpe, Bart. ; Sir C. Sullivan, Bart. ; Sir C. R. 
Tempest, Bart. ; Sir J. Easthope, Bart. ; Sir William Rowan Hamil- 
ton (Astronomer Royal for Ireland) ; the Rev. Henry Palmer. M.A. 
Martin Bossange ; T. J. Pettigrew, F. —Deaths Arr«nged in © hro- 
nological Geden... tieniaver- General's — of Mortality, &c.: Me- 
teorological Diary ; Daily Price of a? 
BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 
Ly te PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at lil. lis. For a GENTLEMAN, 
one at 10/. 10s. Rewarded at the International Exhibition for “Cheap- 
ness of Production." 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


7 , 
Ne JOM’S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
and THE RECON NOITERER GLASS, price 10s. 10d., sent free.— 
This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through qutuaavenany division of labour, 
distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, landscape at 30 miles, Ju- 
esol * pees, the Lunar Mountains, ac.—The Manevis or Canman- 
«x: “The Reconnoiterer is very ¢ "Ear or Baravarane : 
= 1 “find it Phy you say, Sy powerfu for so very small a gla 
Eant ov Carruness: “ It is a beautiful glass.”"—Rev. Lorn Scanspate 
* approves of it.”—Lonp Girronn, of Ampney : “* Most useful.”—Lonp 
Ganvaon: “ Remarkably good.” Sim Dresy Cavey, of Brompton: 
“It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully gc *"—~Mason 
Srankey. of Wrenbury: “ Quite as powerful as that for which I gave 
"Cart. Sexony, Royal Small Arms Factory, Enfield Lock,“ I 
ha e found it effective at | 000-yards range.” . H. Fawxes, of Farniey 
Hall, Esq.: “ I never before met an article that so completely answered 
the recommendation of ite maker, nor, although I have tried many, a 
Glass combining so much power for its size with so much clearness.” 
The Field: e have carefuliy triedit at an 800-yard rifle range against 
all the Glasses possessed by the members of the Corps, and found it fully 
equal to any of those present, alt hough they had cost more than four 
times its price.”— Notes and Queries :* W hat intending tourist will now 
start without such an indispensable companion to a pleasure trip?” 
Ihe celebrated “ UY THE " GLASS shows bullet marks at 1,200 yards, 
and men at 3) miles, price 3is. 6d. All the above Glasses, respectively 
bearing the registered trademarks. “* Salom, ” “Reconnoiterer,”” and 
**Hythe,” are only to be had direct from, and by written application 
to, SALOM & CO., 98, Prinees Street, EDINBURGH. No Agents ot 
any kind in London nor else where. 


» Bouverie Street. 








